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MARIO SCELBA'S POLICE IN ACTION 


ROME 


ORE THAN five years after the defeat of fascism, 

Italy is again facing economic and political diffi- 
culties which may seriously undermine the young re- 
public’s democratic system. This latest crisis deserves to 
be carefully watched. For, as the cold war makes its 
periodic shift to the Adriatic and the Eastern Mediterran- 
ean, Italy becomes a focal point of Moscow’s expansion- 
ism. 

Although cleverly exploited by both the Communists 
and the resurgent Fascists, Italy’s present troubles are 
mainly economic in nature and are due to: 

1. Traditional overpopulation and excess manpower. 

2. Rising unemployment. 

3. Failure of Premier de Gasperi’s government to in- 
itiate long-promised agrarian reforms. 

Overpopulation has long been Italy’s chief economic 
drawback. Ever since the first debates on the Marshall 
Plan organization, Italy has stressed that large-scale 
emigration was the indispensable condition for her eco- 
nomic recovery. 

This was recognized in principle in the agreement 
signed by the Marshall Plan countries in Paris on April 
16, 1948. But, after two years of ECA aid, little, if 
anything, has been done by either the Italian Government 
or the other ECA nations to tackle Italy's excess man- 
power problem. 

Meanwhile, Italy today has 2,100,000 unemployed and 
their number is growing constantly. To arrest this 
growth, excess labor is wastefully retained in many in- 
dustries. The wages paid to about 500,000 unproduc- 
tively employed hamper Italy in the export market by 
inflating the cost of manufactured goods. If she is to 
live, Italy must export. But layoffs would only increase 
the number of unemployed and provide grist for the 
mills of political extremists. 

Even more serious is the de Gasperi Government's 
failure to institute the long-overdue agrarian reforms. 
Absentee landlordism is another basic problem plaguing 
the Italian economy. An estimated less than | per cent of 
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LEON DENNEN reports: 


CRISIS 


the landowners hold almost 40 per cent of all privately- 
held land. The Catholic Church alone. together with 
various religious orders, is said to own something like 
500,000 hectares. Of 26 to 30 million hectares of pro- 
ductive land in Italy. only 1,500,000 were to have been 
made available for distribution to landless peasants and 
small farmers under the Government’s own program. 
But nothing has yet been done to implement even this 
modest program. 

Recently, Communist-inspired land seizures in southern 
Italy and Sicily led to numerous casualties and greatly 
disturbed the Government. For the moment, Communist 
strategy seems to have changed. Preoccupied with their 
attempt to prevent the landing of American arms in 
Italian ports, the Communists now have little time to en- 
gage in land seizures. But this does not mean that they 
will not be resumed later. The Government knows only 
too well that Communist leaders will swing into action 
again when the time is ripe. 

And not only Communist leaders. It is no secret that 
even some of Signor de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats 
have recently seized land in order to beat the Communists 
to the punch and force the Government to take action. 
This is particularly true of the rabidly anti-Communist 
trade union federation headed by Giulio Pastore. For 
the problem of Italy’s inequitable land distribution is a 


real one and not just a Communist propaganda trick. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS SPLIT 

Premier de Gasperi’s failure to act is primarily due to 
strong opposition in the ranks of his own party. which is 
profoundly Catholic and strongly influenced by the 
Vatican. Like all the hastily-built democratic parties of 
postwar Italy, the Christian Democrats are cracking at 
the seams. 

De Gasperi has barely succeeded in preventing a split 
hetween his extreme right wing and the left wing. which 
espouses radical social views. He recently admitted to 
confidants that he may not be able to stay in power much 
longer. Should the remaining three Socialist ministers 
be forced to quit-—as they are being persistently urged 
to do—the Government would have to resign. The new 


coalition government would then necessarily be made up 

















De Gasperi regime, unable 
to enact land reforms, 
may crack at seams 


THREATENS ITALY 


of right-wing Christian Democrats, Monarchists and even 
Fascists. This, of course, would play directly into the 
hands of the Kremlin’s faithful servants in Italy. 

The tragedy of Italy, as of many other Western Euro- 
pean countries, is that, while the extremist parties main- 
tain or increase their strength, the democratic center 
parties are being squeezed out of existence. 

The anti-Communist Socialists, who would normally 
serve as a balance of power, are now split two ways. The 
“Socialist” party of Pietro Nenni has long been written 
off as a subservient tool of Palmiro Togliatti’s Commun- 
ists. Now, the defection from Giuseppe Saragat’s rabidly 
anti-Communist Socialist party of a “left” wing led by 
Senator Romita and the novelist Ignazio Silone seriously 
jeopardizes further the country’s political balance. 
Though the Silone-Romita group claims to be the guar- 
dian of “pure socialism,” it has nevertheless made an 
opportunistic deal with such notorious Fascists as Luigi 
Fontanelli, former editor of Lavora Fascista, and Amil- 
caro de Ambris, who once headed Mussolini’s corporate 
trade unions. 

While Italy’s Socialists flounder, the Fascists, aided by 
Communist acts of sabotage and violence, are making a 
strong comeback. Holy Year pilgrims and tourists are 
often surprised at the extent of pro-Fascist sentiment and 


at the lavish display of Mussolini's photos. diaries and 
books on the news stands of all leading cities. There is 
a story current here of an Italian who recently returned 
to Rome after living for many years in isolation. “Isn't 
the Duce’s Propaganda Ministry overdoing it a bit?” 
he is reported to have asked after looking around. 

It is no longer either a disgrace or a crime in Italy to 
have been a Fascist. More and more. young and old 
alike grumble that “under Fascism it was better.” Fascist 
officials are creeping back into power. Fascism has come 
to be regarded as merely a kind of national illness and 
it is no longer shameful to have suffered from it. 

In Italy, as in the rest of Europe, a strange phenomenon 
is occurring which is not yet fully understood in the 
United States. The Communists and the Fascists, al- 
though ostensibly irreconcilable enemies. are working 
hand-in-hand to perpetuate economic and political chaos 

the stock-in-trade of both. 

Recently, | sat through six hours of a stormy session 
of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. For six hours, | 
watched the Communists’ and Fascists’ tactics of violence 
and rowdyism. 

To Italian oldtimers, the entire scene was all too rem- 
iniscent of the turbulent days which paved the way for 


Benito Mussolini's seizure of power. 





ROME RIOTS REFLECT EXTREME TENSION IN DE GAS PERI'S ITALY, STIRRED BY COMMUNISTS, EX-FASCISTS 








WILLIAM E, BOHN 


HEN I was a boy May Day 
W was the most spontaneous of 
celebrations. Our parents had noth- 
ing to do with it. The schools were 
not involved. 


The church was com- 
pletely outside. Every impluse was 
deeply traditional, ancient, voluntary. 
Every act and every word followed a 
pattern so old that it fitted a boy like 
his own skin. Being undirected, the 
holiday was completely joyous. 
What armfuls of flowers were gath- 
ered. what baskets were filled! How 
we whooped and hollered through the 
meadows and forests as each tried to 


outdo the others in the variety and 


of his And 


there was the fashioning of the paper 


quantity blooms! then 
baskets which were to be hung on the 
doorknobs of our favorite girls. Even 
the school-teachers were not forgot- 
ten. For one glorious night beauty 
was broadcast over our village. 
When the poor working people of 
Europe first got the idea that there 
could be a new world for them. it 
was natural that the first of May 
should become the symbol of their 
hope. It was the time of new life. 
And a new birth was the hope of the 
poverty-stricken hosts who had 
waited throughout the ages for some- 
thing different, something new. So it 
was on May Day that they marshalled 
their hosts and fanned their hopes. 
For many years I have watched the 
May Day parades in New York. They 
have always been more European 


than American. But before the days 
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By William E. Bohn 


Going Through 
The Motions 


of communism they were genuine 


outpourings of popular emotion. 
Great trade unions swung into line. 
contingents 


Countless immigrant 


strutted or danced in their colorful 
European costumes. Union Square 
would be flooded with people talking 
different And 


speeches would be made, genuine 


dozens of tongues. 
speeches. eloquent speeches, speeches 
which expressed the high hopes of 
those assembled thousands. | always 
had the feeling that all of this was 
something exotic, that it did not fit 
into the framework of American life. 
But it was genuine, good, upward- 
tending. These people were honest, 


decent. well-intentioned. They were 


real Americans and genuine inter- 
nationalists. 
On May Day. 1950, 


gathering flowers in the wood and 


instead of 


composing them in a basket prepara- 
tory to hanging them on the door of 
the prettiest girl in the village. | 
watched the parade put on by the 
Communists of New York. I brought 
away from it a feeling of depression. 
I compared this drab procession with 
the recollections of my boyhood. I 
placed it side by side with my mem- 
ories of the marching columns of 
too many 1910 and 
1915. Whichever comparison I made, 
this Communist show came off a sad 


years ago, of 


second best. 

I have often wondered why the 
Communists refer to their members 
as cadres. As | watched that sparse 


parade I began to understand. In 
French cadre is a perfectly good 
word meaning frame. As it presented 
itself to the public along Seventh 
Avenue and on Union Square this 
afternoon, the Communist party is a 
frame without a picture. It is a com- 
plicated outline without much in the 
way of content. 

I did not attempt to count the 
marchers. There could not have been 
more than a few thousand. But there 
were hundreds of organizations. As 
the contingents marched into the 
wide spaces to the north of Union 
Square, stentorian loudspeaker voices 
would identify them as trade unions, 
local com- 


cultural organizations, 


munist units. It sounded wonderful. 
but you would look and there would 
be practically nobody there — only 
marchers enough to carry the flags. 
the banners, the slogans. An immense 
organization had been at work. The 
production of floats, banners and 
printed slogans must have cost a 
sizeable fortune. The smooth running 
of the show gave proof of a genius 
was 


for organization. Everything 


there—except people, members. 
About the whole performance there 
was a strange lack of animation. It 
was characteristic of both perform- 
ers and spectators. When they uttered 
it was all the 
clockwork. 


with 


a shout, spon- 


taneity of Everyone 


looked 


appointed. Some famous men and 


sad, tired, frustrated, dis- 


women were mentioned as_ being 
present on the reviewing stand. When 
they were introduced, you had the 
thought that at last you would hear 
something. A word would be spoken 
that would give meaning to the show. 
But it never happened. Whoever was 
introduced merely went on repeating 
old slogans in the monstrous and 
unmusical voice of the loudspeaker. 
It was like the nightmare vision of 
Orwell’s 1984. Even the singing was 
not done by people but by sound- 


trucks. 
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EXTEND 


Despite widespread building. 


the housing shortage isn’t over 


FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 


By Rop. Jacob K. Javits 


URING the next month, Congress 
will decide the fate of federal 


rent control. Before it now is a bill 
which would extend federal controls 
another year—until June 30, 1951. 
What happens to this bill will vitally 
affect tenants — and landlords — 
throughout the nation. 

Federal rent control arose out of 
the nationwide housing shortage 
caused by the war. To prevent wide- 
spread gouging which did not re- 
spect state lines, the federal govern- 
ment undertook to hold the line on 
rents from coast to coast. After the 
war, we tried to lift all controls. for a 
brief period, during 1946; the result 
was runaway rents from Maine to 
California. 

Now, with the present federal con- 
trol law expiring on June 30, we 
must answer three questions if we 
wish to determine whether or not we 
still need federal control over rents. 

First, is there still a significant 
housing shortage? 

Second. has  decontrol worked 
effectively where it has been tried? 

Third. is the present federal con- 
trol law adequate? 

In its March, 1948, report, the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Housing estimated that we would 
have to build from 1.287.000 to 1,- 
441.000 new housing units each year 
if we wanted to meet the nation’s 
housing needs by 1960. We have 
fallen far short of this mark. In the 


Jacos K. Javits, Republican, is 
Congressman from the Twenty-First 
District of New York. 


last five years, we have built about 
three and a half million houses. 
About a fifth of these were rental 
units—as compared to two-fifths be- 
fore the war. Moreover, even this 
figure includes considerable replace- 
ment housing and higher income 
bracket homes. Altogether. the im- 
mense program of housebuilding 
which people in more fortunate sec- 
tions of the country see all around 
them has not reduced the housing 
emergency by more than one-third. 
And, in 1949 alone. our population 
increased by about three million. 
with some 700,000 families entering 
the housing market. This explains 
the great demand for public housing 
units in all our cities: in New York, 





Widespread slums (like Harlem, above). 


ing, make local decontrol of rents 


continued housing shortage. a 


very 


for example. with new housing de- 
velopments mushrooming overnight 
on the East River shore, there are 
still generally ten times as many ap- 
plications for public housing units as 
there are homes available. 

The high cost of private dwellings 
is a primary factor in the shortage. 
Even with federal aids, most home- 
builders are unable to supply dwell- 
ings at less than $80 a month—a 
figure $20 or $30 beyond the reach 
of the average family. 

The continued shortage has made 
living in decontrol areas a hardship 
for many families. About a sixth of 
the fourteen and a half million units 
under control on April 1, 1949, were 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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nd rent goug- 
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risky. federal control still essential. 





EXTEND FEDERAL RENT CONTROL cosnsceo 


decontrolled by the end of the year. 
What happened? Rents in the $30 to 
$50 a month bracket rose from $6.76 
to $14.09 in 
areas. And these rises covered more 


various decontrolled 


than half of all such apartments in 
key cities. The rises were heavier and 
more widespread than any of the 
proponents of decontrol imagined. 

But fortunately, removal of con- 
trols has been relatively limited. The 
six states decontrolled are not among 
our most populous ones. None of the 
big northeastern cities has been de- 
controlled. and seventy-five — cities 
with over 100.000 population remain 


under federal control. The federal 
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must enforce federal rent control law. 


law permitting decontrol by states 
and even municipalities has — thus 
far—-generally held the line on rents. 
True. the fair net operating income 
provision of the law did result in 
ranging 


some increases. 


from 30 to 50 per cent. But this 


enormous 


provision can be, and should be. 
eliminated if and when the act is 
renewed. 

Complete removal of federal rent 
control is no answer to the pressing 
housing problem. In New York City, 
1,800,000 
housing units are under control. Rent 


for example, family 


increases have averaged 11.4 per 


cent; the rent rises cover 7 per cent 
of the controlled units. Of 123,491 
increases granted, however, 100,740 
resulted from major capital improve- 
ments. expanded services and _ in- 
creased occupancy. My amendment 
to the federal law, requiring land- 
lords who wish to raise their rents to 
certify maintenance of services equal 
to those existing on the rent freeze 
date. has been a vital factor in 
maintaining a balance between land- 
lord and tenant. In New York City. 
tenants in 30 per cent of the cases 
successfully fought rent increases 
where the landlord was not providing 
the services 1equired. 

(mong New York City tenants. the 
one loophole in the federal law——the 
fair net operating income provision 

brought urgent demands for tight- 
er controls. The City Council re- 
sponded. last October. by freezing 
rents as of March. 1949. But two 
months later. this move was ruled 
unconstitutional. 

The city authorities then obtained 
new authority for a rent law from 
the State Legislature. They asked Al- 
hany for a validating act. and got 
one. validating the Sharkey city rent 
1950. The land- 
lords have challenged this act. and 


laws until May 1. 


the matter is now in the courts. 


HOW NEW YORK DID IT 


But the general dissatisfaction over 
the federal law and the confusion 
over the city’s powers led to demands 
that the state take over rent control. 
as it can under the 1949 federal law. 
The closing hours of the 1950 session 
of the State Legislature saw three 
separate laws passed. 

Under the new State law signed by 
Governor Dewey on March 29, the 
landlord must show actual losses 
rather than decreased earnings. The 
law protects tenants against retro- 
active rent increases and any rises 
since the “unconstitutional” city rent 
law was invalidated. It also fully rec- 
ognizes all rent reductions obtained 
by tenants between March 1, 1949, 
and March 1, 1950. The fact that 80 





per cent of decisions by rent offices 
concern decreases of services and 
rents, rather than landlords’ petitions 
for increases, makes the importance 
of the March 1, 1950, date obvious. 
In effect, the law voids all rent rises 
granted since March 1, 1949—except 
those agreed to by the tenant for in- 
creased service or equipment—and 
upholds all rent reductions obtained 
by tenants until March 1, 1950. 

In many areas of the United States, 
state and local controls are effec- 
tively superseding federal regulation. 
This closely follows the original pro- 
posals of rent control supporters and 
corresponds to the best interests of 





Rep. Javits believes federal rent law 


should be amended. but re-enacted. 


the country. Nevertheless, extension 
of federal rent control for another 
year is needed to plug the gaps. The 
new law should eliminate the fair net 
operating income provision, and rein- 
state the hardship test for landlords 
seeking to qualify for rent increases 
(a provision in the 1946 law which 
operated with much greater fairness). 

The present rent situation is a vin- 
dication of those who have insisted 
on continued federal rent control. 
With the housing emergency per- 
sisting on a broad scale throughout 
the country, a national law is essen- 
tial. 
































NE of the most important 
«oi of documentation on 
postwar anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union was recently published in the 
Jewish Day. The writer, H. Kravitz, 
a Russian of Jewish descent. served 
as a Red Army lieutenant in World 
War II. in 1945, he writes, he found 
anti-Semitism “running wild” in sev- 
eral Ukrainian cities. In Cernauti. 
Rumania. Communist leaders were 
openly propagandizing against the 
Jews, most of them recent returnees 
from concentration camps and 
ghettos. 

Kravitz wrote about these condi- 
tions to Itzik Pfeffer, formerly the 
secretary of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee of the Soviet Union and 
official representative of Russian 
Jewry. He never got a straight an- 
swer, except once when Pfeffer, now 
reportedly under arrest, wrote: 

“Do not blame me for replying to 
your letters as I do. The functions of 
the Anti-Fascist 
clearly defined. We must first supply 
Soviet life. Belles- 


lettres come second. Concerning the 


Committee are 
information on 
other matters, they must be taken up 


How- 


ever, they are tackling such problems 


with the higher authorities. 


without much enthusiasm.” (A 
photostatic copy of this letter is re- 
produced in the The Day.) 
+ . . 

Shostakovich has been trotted out 
again by the Moscow Overseas radio 
in a “peace” appeal to American in- 
tellectuals. It was a_ straight CP 
speech praising the 1949 Waldor{ 
Conference. which the Soviet com- 
poser attended, as one where “the 
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The Whip 


Anti-Semitism 
In Soviet Lands 


real voice of the American people 
was heard. . . | still retain a vivid 
memory of the American Peace Con- 
So does The Whip. 


5 a4 +. 


gress. 


There is virtual civil war on the 
docks of Antwerp, Belgium, these 
days—a war instigated by the Com- 
munists against members of the Bel- 
gian Transport Workers Union. One 
pro-democrat, a leading member of 
the Belgian underground during the 
war whom the Nazis tossed into a 
concentration camp, is near death to- 
day following a pitched battle on the 
Antwerp docks. 

* aa a 

PHILATELIC NOTE: The latest 
31-lei stamp of the New Rumania is 


a heroic engraving of Big Brother 


with the legend. “Glorie Marelui 
Stalin.” 
a. -_ 


Several weeks ago, Namm’s, the 
Brooklyn department store, decided 
it would be a smart press agent stunt 
to bring a mule into the store as part 
of a tie-in for Francis. the movie 
about the talking mule. The Namm 
animal did what any self-respecting 
mule would do that got dragged into 
a corny press-agent stunt. A main- 
tenance worker, who was asked to 
clean it up, refused. He was fired. 
The case is now before an arbitrator. 
who is considering the worker's de- 
fense—an allergy. 
+ ¢ 

Have you met China Welfare Ap- 
peal, Inc., 439 Fourth Ave.? It’s the 
latest CP-line organization with such 
CP-fronters as the Rev. Stephen H. 
Edith Millen 


Fritchman. Atwater. 


Brand, Edwin Berry Burgum, Mar- 
tha Dodd, Muriel Draper, Frederick 
V. Field, Elinor S. Gimbel, Uta 
Hagen, E. Y. Harburg, Robert 
Josephy, the Rev. Jack R. McMichael, 
Arthur Miller, Clifford Odets, Lionel 
C. Pereira Jr., Martin Popper, Wal- 
lingford Riegger, Dr. Maud Slye, 
Edgar Snow, Johannes Steel, Alfred 
K. Stern, Dirk J. Struik, Ilona Ralf 
Sues. Mary Van Kleeck, Nym Wales. 
Henry A. Wallace, Richard Watts 
Jr.. James Waterman Wise, Dr. Ed- 
ward K. Barsky, Ira Hirschmann, 
Cedric Belfrage and other familiar 
faces. And what is Senator Warren 
Magnuson doing on this list? What 
would Toni Seven say if she knew? 
Chairman of this front is Talitha Ger- 
lach, National YMCA Board member 
and an official of the Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 
one of the organizations on the At- 
torney-General’s subversive list. 
+ a + 
Will that “undaunted architect of 
the New Order,” as Justice Frank- 
furter calls Corliss Lamont, com- 
municate with the Whip directly in- 
stead of dealing with unreliable third 
parties 7 
+. ¢ o 
On his transcontinental — tour, 
Arturo Toscanini played the Confed- 
erate battle hymn, Dixie, as an en- 
core in Richmond, Va. Somebody 
ought to tell the man who once, in 
Mussolini’s Italy, refused to play the 
Giovinezza, that a rousing perform- 
ance of Dixie hardly symbolizes de- 
votion to the free human spirit. 
o 5 ¢ 
Ralph J. Bunche told this story 
the other day about the meaning of 
fame. Last Spring, the distinguished 
UN statesman arrived in Paris fresh 
from mediating between the Jews and 
frabs and arranging the armistice 
between the warring armies. He and 
his staff went night-clubbing and 
ended up at the Monseigneur, one of 
the most chichi in Paris. As soon as 
he entered the club, a dozen violinists 
sprang up and, in honor of Bunche, 
plaved Hatikvah. the /sraeli national 


anthem. 








N A recent visit to Athens | 
O learned something that casts an 
interesting light on Churchill’s mem- 
oirs. J was talking with George Pap- 
andreou, the “Liberation Premier” 
and leader of the Democratic-Social- 
ist party. Papandreou is the man 
who, after fighting in the under- 
ground and escaping from an Italian 
prison, went to the Near East and 
formed the “Government of National 
Unity,” which moved to Athens and 
took over when the Germans fled. 
Churchill sent British troops with 
him to protect his government 
against an eventual insurrection, and 
most liberal Americans regarded him, 
in consequence, as an “agent of 
British imperialism.” His govern- 
ment was almost universally de- 
nounced as reactionary, if not “mon- 
archo-fascist.” 

Tall, handsome, — large-featured. 
greyish-haired but vigorous, Papan- 
dreou has a warmth of glance and 
manner that suggest the evangelist 
more than the politician. | asked him 
rather abruptly—he seemed so forth- 
right—what had been his basic pol- 
icy as head of the Liberation gov- 
ernment. 

“Instead of telling you, I'll show 
you.” he said. And with a decisive 
gesture he drew a paper from his 
desk and read me a letter he had 
written from the underground in 
July. 1943, while the Germans still 
held Athens and all Europe. It was 
addressed to the Greek Government- 


Max EASTMAN is a roving editor 
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By Max Eastman 


A Footnote 


in-exile and the British Headquarters 
in the Near East. 


“Today a new form of antagonism 
is taking shape. Two world-wide 
fronts are being formed: Communist 
Pan-Slavism and Anglo-Saxon liber- 
alism. 

“Russia, after the present war, will 
become the strongest offensive power. 
a menace to Europe. . . . The dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern was a fraud. 

“The Greek Communists will at- 
tempt to seize power after the occu- 
pation, not to impose a Soviet Demo- 
cracy at once, but so that they may 
form the coalition government and 
dictate its composition. . . . Their 
final goal will be: internally a dic- 
tatorship of the Greek Communist 
party: externally a subjugation of 
Greece to the U.S.S.R.” 


It was upon this truly prophetic 
understanding of the Communists 
that Papandreou based his strategy. 
He invited them into his government 
with the express purpose of getting 
back into Greece under British pro- 
tection and creating a National 
Army before they were ready for the 
insurrection. They accepted the in- 
vitation, believing he was a _ soft- 
headed liberal whom they could man- 
ipulate after they got in, as they later 
did Benes in Czechoslovakia. 

It will be remembered that the 
Communists pulled the trick in 
Czechoslovakia, as elsewhere, by 
getting into their hands the min- 
istries which controlled public infor- 
mation and the armed forces. But 
when the Greek Communists asked 
for the Ministries of War and of the 
Interior in Papandreou’s govern- 
ment, he refused. I could not help 
wishing, as he talked, that little 


Greece were larger, that this Athen- 
ian statesman had been at Teheran, 
at Yalta, at Potsdam... . 

Our conversation turned to those 
who were there: Stalin, Roosevelt, 
Churchill. He had some well-pon- 
dered and penetrating things to say 
of each of them. What Roosevelt 
lacked, he said, was knowledge, and 
he described him as “a mixture of 
missionary and demagogue.” Stalin 
he called a “genius of patience, con- 
tinuity, fraud and cruelty.” Churchill, 
he said. was unique among them in 
being an intellectual as well as a 
political leader. “It would be hard 
to find a greater orator in this or in 
previous ages. Of course he is con- 
servative and old-fashioned. He _ be- 
longs with his ancestors. But it 
doesn’t matter because he is eternal.” 

“While we are on the subject of 
Churchill,” he said, “let me show 
you a curious thing.” He took down 
from the shelf a copy of the Reader's 
Digest for July, 1947, opened it to 
Churchill’s article, “What Really 
Happened in Greece.” and read me 


this passage: 


“As the Germans fled, a Greek gov- 
ernment in formal relations with the 
Allies had been brought back to 
Athens. The King of the Hellenes and 
his brother naturally wished to re- 
turn at the head of this small ex- 
pedition. However, British policy, 
long declared, had been to seek a 
plebiscite on the Monarchist issue; 
and the King deferred to our wishes 
and awaited in London the decision 
of the Greek nation. In this way I 
hoped to convince leftish sections of 
American opinion that British policy 
on Greece was based upon the freely 
expressed will of the Greek people. . 




















Why George Il stayed in London 
when Greece was liberated 


to Churchill 


“I record these notes of the recent 
past, because nowadays people forget 
so quickly and because there must be 
a background to every picture.” 


“That will go down as history, I 
he said, “but I might be 


permitted to add a small footnote to 


suppose, 


it. At any rate, let me tell you how 
Churchill arrived at his policy about 
the King. 

“We met in Naples on October 8, 
1944. when Churchill was on his way 








Winston Churchill found the Greek 
monarchy a tough problem in 1944. 


to Moscow. Our conversation was a 
little difficult because there was quite 
a group present. Churchill, Anthony 
Eden. and | were seated, and stand- 
ing near us were General Lord Wil- 
son, Generals Alexander and Scobie. 
several other generals, and the polli- 
tical adviser of the Middle East 
Headquarters. MacMillan. It was just 
ten days before my return to Greece. 
and we were making the final ar- 
rangements for that ‘small expedi- 
tion’. Everything went well and very 
warmly at first. Churchill had _re- 
cently paid me a high compliment 
in the House of Commons, describ- 
ing me as ‘another Venizelos.’ and 


my feeling for Churchill was then, 
as it is now, one of profound admira- 
tion. In a lull in the general discus- 
sion, he turned suddenly to me and 
said: 
“So the King is going along with 
you to Greece!’ 

“I was astonished. I thought I had 
made my position clear all along: the 
King would have to stay in London 
until we held a plebiscite. It occurred 
to me that perhaps King George 
himself had put Churchill up to this. 
I said: 

"Mr. President’—we call the pre- 
mier ‘president’ here; he is president 
of the Council—‘Mr. President, that 
has all been settled. The King is to 
remain in London until his future 
is decided by the Greek people.’ 

“Churchill was upset. ‘Are you 
going to do the same thing Tito did 
in Yugoslavia? Are you going to 
leave the King in the air?’ 

‘It is none of my business what 
happens in Yugoslavia,’ I said, ‘but 
I thought we were agreed on what 
was to happen in Greece.’ 

“Churchill replied that he loved 
and honored King George because at 
a critical moment in history he had 
stood at the side of Great Britain. 

**That reveals the nobility of your 
feelings.’ | said. ‘but as you may re- 
member, it. was not King George 
alone, but the entire Greek people 
that stood at the side of Great 
Britain.” 

“*Kings are useful,’ he asserted. 
‘And not for Great Britain only, for 
the Balkans. too—and Greece specifi- 
cally.’ 

“That is just what the Greeks 


thought for a century,’ I said. ‘But 
the kings didn’t agree to it. Instead 
of remaining kings, they became dic- 
tators.’ ” 

“‘But you must know that King 
George rendered a great service to 
the Allied cause.’ 

“*We do know this, and that is 
why we propose a plebiscite. If the 
King were only a dictator, he would 
have fallen with the rest of the dicta- 
tors of Europe. But since besides be- 
ing a dictator he rendered a service 
to the Greek and the Allied cause, 
there is to be a plebiscite. The Greek 
people will decide which fact is more 
important—that he was a dictator or 
that he rendered this service.” 

“Churchill was angry now. He said 
curtly: ‘My desire is that the King 
should return.’ 

*‘Since you wish it, I replied, 
‘it will be done. but under another 
premier.” 

“This surprised him, and he 
softened a little. “There is no ques- 
tion of your resigning,’ he said. ‘You 
remain prime minister until the elec- 
tions. But what do you propose to do 
about the King?’ 

‘Since youve honored me with 
your confidence in this matter. | am 
sure you won't mind listening while 
I set you straight on the facts. Indeed 
if I did not do so, if I acceded to 
your suggestion and it led to catas- 
trophe, as it surely would, you would 
reproach me later. Since I knew the 
situation. why didn’t I explain it to 
you, you would say. Forgive me then, 
if | choose to be unpleasant now and 
safe in the future, rather than to be 
pleasant now and perish.’ 

CONTINUED ON NEXT Pace 
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A FOOTNOTE TO CHURCHILL cossscr 


“Churchill didn’t alter his grim 
look, but he settled back to listen. 

“ ‘Suppose then that I accede to 
your request? What will follow? | 
will return to the present seat of the 
government-in-exile. call a meeting of 
my cabinet and announce that the 
King is returning with us to Greece. 
Out of twenty ministers, seventeen 
will resign. First among them will be 
the Communists and their fellow 
travelers, and the deluded liberals of 
EAM. The remaining three will not 
constitute a government. There will 
be no government. The Communists 
will reestablish their government in 
the mountains of Greece without de- 
lay. And then where shall we be? 

““In order to return to Greece we 
shall have to have an invading army. 


When I ask British 


forces with me to Greece as friends. 


you to send 


vou hesitate because vou have none 
available. Have you the forces for a 
war of invasion? And even if these 
forces were available. would it be 
possible to embark on an invasion of 
a ‘republican’ Greece, while in alli- 
ance with Russia and the United 
States? What then shall we gain by 
having adopted your policy? You 
and I shall have the pleasure of be- 
ing in agreement. while Greece will 


he lost—-not only to the Greeks. but 





to Great Britain also, and to the 
King. 

““*Now let us consider the results 
of my policy. I shall go to my gov- 
ernment and say that Mr. Churchill 
is in agreement, the King will await 


Wide World Photo 


George Greece's Social 
Democratic leader. whom Winston 


Churchill called “another Venizelos.” 


Papandreou. 


the plebiscite in London. My prestige 
will be enhanced both with the Com- 
munists and with the other members. 
| shall enter Greece at the head of 
British 


troops who go with me will be there 


a legal government. The 





legally, as the result of the agree- 
ment of Caserta, which the Commun- 
ist representatives signed. Then if 
they start an insurrection, our posi- 
tion will be strong. We shall be the 
government and they the rebels. We 
shall be able to face them, and con- 
quer them, and ultimately hold a 
plebiscite. Or if they do not venture 
the rebellion, then we shall be able 
to hold the plebiscite more promptly. 
In all probability the vote will favor 
the King, for communism is an in- 
dustry that manufactures royalists. 
Thus if we follow my policy. Greece 
will be saved—for the Greeks. for 
Great Britain, and probably for the 
King. Those are the 
Which do you prefer?’ 

“Churchill didn’t relax. He was 
still angry. but he snapped out: 

“*T accept!’ And then shaking his 


alternatives. 


finger: ‘But no coup détat. You 
mustn’t make a coup d état.’ 

“I said: ‘No, of course not. Even 
the Communists agree that George is 
King until the plebiscite. That is 
fully understood.’ 

“That was the end of our conver- 
sation. Anthony Eden came up to me 
after we rose from our chairs and 
said: 

“How did you manage not to suc- 


cumb?’ ” 





INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, SOVIET STYLE 


The following comments on five United Nations 
specialized agencies appeared in the Moscow New 
Times for March 29, 1950: 

INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION: 
“The American and British officials who run [it) have 
turned it into a slave market and a spy recruiting 
center.” 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION: “A 
tool of the American imperialists in their drive against 


the fundamental rights of the working people.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION: “Having come under 


the thumb of the American imperialists, |it| endeavors 


.. to undermine the struggle against the warmongers, 
to divert the masses from it by false abstract talk about 
‘universal respect for justice’ and about ‘the intellec- 


tual and moral solidarity of mankind. ~* 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION: “Serves to fur- 
ther the specific aims of the Anglo-American imperial- 
ists. . . . The statistical forms and questionnaires it 
circulates quite obviously contain definitely spying 


questions.” 


INTERNATIONAL = CHii.DREN’S EMERGENCY 
FUND: “An organ that furthers the ends of the war- 
mongers and abets the imperialist plotters against the 


freedom and welfare of the peoples.” 

















NEW and_ highly _ significant 
A article has come from the pen 
of Owen Lattimore. In this latest 
offering, which appears in the March 
World (a 


magazine of limited circulation and 


issue of United Nations 


expensive format edited by the de- 
vious Soviet sympathizer, Louis Do- 
livet). one almost fancies for an 
instant that the leopard has changed 
his pro-Communist spots. The article 
actually contains a faint breath of 
non-communism, a fleeting hint of 
disapproval of Soviet policies. Com- 
parison of the Professor’s arguments 
with the current Far Eastern line 
of the Russian press. however, swift- 
ly dispels any illusions. 

The official Soviet version of the 
upheaval in China is as follows: first, 
the Communist victory is exclusively 
the product of internal Chinese re- 
volutionary forces, unaided by Mos- 
cow: and, second. the Communist 
regime in Peking is a sovereign gov- 
ernment which takes no orders from 
the Kremlin. The 
admit the presence in China of Rus- 


press does not 
sian “advisers.” 

Now let us see what Mr. Lattimore 
has to say on the subject. He is 
certain, to begin with. that “Russian 
intervention was insignificant” in 
If it 


had been otherwise, he explains, “we 


China. How can he be sure? 


should have intelligence informa- 
tion.” As a matter of fact. the 


wretched caliber of American intelli- 
gence in the Far East is notorious. 
The U.S.S.R. 


sistance to the Communists in Man- 


rendered decisive as- 


churia right after the war by turning 
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By David J. Dallin 


over massive stocks of captured 


Japanese arms. There were also 
Soviet advisers at Communist head- 
quarters. 

Again, Mr. Lattimore asserts: 
“The Com- 
munist China] has not passed into 
the hands of Soviet Russia.” I do 


not question Mr. Lattimore’s integrity 


power of control [in 


in making this statement, but it is 
false. biased and harmful. neverthe- 
less. Indeed. he could not be serving 
the Kremlin more effectively were he 
on Stalin’s payroll. 

“advisers” are 


Today. Soviet 


swarming across China. Some Rus- 
sians and some Chinese Soviet citi- 
zens. they are arriving daily in 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton and Nan- 
king. The Soviet Ambassador wields 
Peking. 


military instructors are busy reorgan- 


vast influence in Russian 


izing the Communist army., Mos- 


cow's denials. of course. were 
expected and discounted in advance. 
Yet. here we have an American pro- 
fessor echoing the Moscow line under 
the sheltering mantle of scholarly 
“objectivity” and independent judg- 


Mr. Lattimore’s views also mesh 


too closely for comfort with the 


grand design of Soviet policy on 
As the last potentially power- 


Asia. 


Japan is clearly marked for mount- 


Japan. 
ful anti-Communist bastion in 


ing pressure. The recent Sino-Soviet 
treaty is actually an alliance against 
Japan. Moscow knows that the latter’s 
present position is economically un- 


tenable: she cannot live without re- 
ary ° 


| 
hat bd 


NON The New York 


‘ OA a SAL Sy aa? * 


Writings of Owen Lattimore 
Reflect Pro-Soviet Views 


sumption of large-scale trade with 
the Asiatic Continent, particularly 
northeast China. The Soviet-Chinese 
bloc will agree to trade with Japan. 
only. And 


aimed straight 


but on its own terms 
these terms will be 
at the American occupation forces. 
and Japan’s ties with this country. 
Mr. Lattimore has a simple pre- 
scription for Japan in this dilemma. 


Japan.” he writes. “must negotiate 


for the raw materials it needs on 
terms that are acceptable to the sup- 
pliers of the raw materials.” He then 
observes. accurately enough, that “the 
option of rebuilding the power of 
Japan no longer lies with Japan.” 
Quite true: it obviously lies either 
with the United States or the Soviet- 
Evidently. Mr. Latti- 


more’s preference is for the latter. 


Chinese bloc. 


The Senate subcommittee current- 
ly probing Owen Lattimore’s attitude 
toward communism has been driving 
its plow through a sandy beach. Its 
failure to produce any proof that he 
is a Soviet spy or Communist party 
member should surprise only unin- 
formed persons like Senator Me- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Lattimore has declared: “I am 
neither a Communist nor a_fellow- 
traveler.” The first part of his state- 
ment is correct: the second is false. 


Asia 


pious professions of democratic, anti- 


His most recent article on 
Communist convictions coupled with 
concrete proposals which miraculous- 
with the 


ly coincide official line 


handed down from Moscow—is a 


splendid new sample of the mentality 
of the 


American fellow-traveler. 


‘ 
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SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON 


HE RussIAN tide of conquest 
) pe 1945 has been continuous 
and Russia’s military organization 
and potential is increasing. Never- 
theless, statesmanship can place the 
West in a position to prevent a war. 
or. at worst, win it. Full-scale effort 
and sacrifice will be needed. 

For conquest has brought the 
Kremlin weakness and danger. No 
satellite population inside the lron 
Curtain is friendly to Moscow: force. 
terror and secret police, not confi- 
dence and loyalty. hold the huge sat- 
ellite area together. The Yugoslavs 
have successfully rebelled: the Al- 
banians are in rebellion now. The 
satellite states have abandoned no 
iota of their desire for independence 
and freedom—whatever their ideas 
as to social system. Even within 
Furkestan. the 


Caucasus. the Ukraine. and the Bal- 


Russia proper—in 
tic republics—great populations seek 
escape. Few Westerners seek entry 
into Soviet-dominated territory: hun- 
dreds of thousands within the Soviet 
grip would get out if they could. 
More than a million Russians 
streamed into Germany as Hitler's 
armies withdrew, rather than again 
face life under the Kremlin. 

Two facts result from Moscow's 
failure to win peoples. Russian 
force cannot be as safely concen- 
trated. nor can the Red Army move 
as easily through great spaces filled 
with unfriendly population—if the 
Avo_r A. BERLE Jr. is a former 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
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By Adolf A. Berle, Jr.: 


(Second of Two Articles) 


population is activated. Valuable 
divisions must be detached to guard 
communication lines, or “hold down” 
rear areas. Local supplies are hard 
to get; logistics are complicated. 
Local potentialities cannot be ex- 
ploited. 

This is typical of revolutions 
which have degenerated into em- 
pires. So it was with Napoleon in 
1812. The situation suggests the 
logical counter-move. 

The West. under the leadership of 
the United States, as yet has made 
no serious political counter-attack. 
It has merely defended, with the 
Marshall Plan and Atlantic Pact in 
Europe. through military aid to Tur- 
key and Greece, by the airlift in 
Berlin. and, more recently, through 
diplomatic work in Belgrade. Only 
by radio (the Voice of America) has 
it pushed inside the Soviet sphere. 
Yet the field seems ripe now to meet 
the Cominform on its own ground. 
In cold. as in hot war. the best 
defense is attack. 

Specific organization in Washing- 
ton seems needed as a first step. 
Organization of the relations of 
people to people differs widely from 
established State Department diplo- 
macy. A new agency should be 
created under a Chief, with rank and 
responsibility comparable to a 
Cabinet officer. The Voice of Ameri- 
can might be transferred to him as 
a first step. One thinks of a man of 
the caliber of Lucius Clay, or Bedell 
Smith, who understands this prob- 
lem. There should be added or 


Are We 


created in this agency the further 
organization needed to carry the 
American message and, in selected 
areas, American assistance, organi- 
zation and money, to groups which 
actively seek freedom. Under this 
agency, offices of regional economic 
assistance should be set up, analogous 
to the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, organized and brilliantly 
handled by Nelson Rockefeller dur- 
ing World War II. Such offices 
might be organized to cover two or 
three major regions, notably Eastern 
Europe. the Near East and South- 
eastern Asia. The three operations 
propaganda, political assistance, eco- 
nomic assistance—should work to- 
gether as a team. 

Such an agency, as a matter of 
course, must select for its first efforts 
the areas of greatest strategic im- 
portance in preventing war, or 
winning it if the test should come. 
No area is unimportant, but some 
take priority. Eastern Europe. ad- 
jacent to Greece and Turkey: and 
the Middle East, adjacent to Turkey 
and Iran, certainly rank high. So 
also do Manchuria and North China. 
and Burma, Thailand, Malaya: and 
there is always Eastern Germany. 

Objectives can be perfectly clear 
—fulfillment, for the peoples of 
these countries, of the promises made 
to them by everyone during World 
War II: freedom, independence, eco- 
nomic cooperation, and their place 
in the family of nations. 

The second steps are diplomatic. 


In fragmentary fashion, they are 














A civilized regime in Russia 
is the surest way to peace, says 
one of FDR's old braintrusters 


Close to War? 


already unsystematically American 
policy. 

We can and should work through 
the United Nations. But because the 
United Nations at its center is partly 
paralyzed, the two great regional 
organizations for mutual defense, 
themselves a part of the United Na- 
tions. must be heavily activated and 
drawn on. One is the inter-American 
group of nations formed by the Act 
of Chapultepec and the Treaty of 
Rio. The other is the Atlantic Pact 
bloc. fashioned by General Marshall 
and Undersecretary of State Lovett. 
Consideration should be given to 
forming a Pacific group which should 
include Japan, exactly as the Atlantic 
group should include all of non- 
Soviet Germany. 

These groups, together with the 
British Commonwealth, and with the 
United States as a common element, 
form the diplomatic base. They can 
act strictly in accord with the spirit 
and letter of the United Nations 
Charter: they can maintain the life 
of the United Nations as a_ body 
through which peace will ultimately 
be made. Or, if need be, under 
which the war for a world of law, 
ordered freedom, and the rights of 
peoples will be fought. This is not 
abandonment of the United Nations; 
these are groups of governments 
prepared to make the United Nations 
a reality. 

Finally, it will be necessary to in- 
crease considerably our armed 
strength. This must include “con- 
ventional” mobile forces (some pos- 


sibly airborne) as well as forms of 
weapons. The objective must be so 
to handle affairs that no sane Krem- 
lin group will foresee victory if they 
force World War Ill, A secondary 
objective must be to place enough 
force, preferably under a_ regional 
group of the United Nations, in any 
strategic spot threatened by armed 
forces, however disguised as a local 
“revolution.” A small group of in- 
surgents can seize a weak and un- 
armed country with relative ease. 
No case has yet occurred—except 
in China, where circumstances were 
unique—of successful seizure of a 
country with force at its disposal. 
\ people’s will to resist depends in 
large part on its confidence in its 
ability to resist. 

Yet the moral content of all this 
is of supreme and overriding im- 
portance. It is the ultimate Western 
strength. To the passionate negatives 
of Moscow, the West can oppose all 
the positives. In place of subjection. 
we pose freedom and independent 
life. Instead of class war and hatred. 
friendship and cooperation. In place 
of world empire, the family of na- 
tions. Instead of darkness, free in- 
tercourse between free peoples every- 
where. 

Prevention of war depends on 
attaining one or both of two con- 
ditions: convincing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that it must end aggression 
and stay within its own borders: or 
convincing the Russian people that 
they must change their rulers in 
favor of a government which will 


abandon aggression. Eventually. 
also, freedom of information and 
intercourse between the Western and 
Eastern world is essential if the 
present situation is not to repeat 
itself. No serious student believes 
it possible for outsiders to dominate 
Russia; no government, so far as | 
know, seeks an inch of Russian ter- 
ritory. Nor is there question of the 
right of Russia to organize her social 
system on any lines her people wish 
and will accept. Classic questions of 
the nineteenth century Russian 
access to warm-water ports and the 
like—are easily settled with a non- 
aggressive Moscow. The problem of 


. 


Russian “security” is less than that 
of any other country in Europe or 
Asia. Russia is perhaps _ better 


CONTINUED ON NEAT PAGE 








Questions like Constantinople’s harbor 
(above) could easily be settled with a 
non-aggressive Russian government. 
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ARE WE CLOSE TO WAR? 





State Department needs thinking as 
fresh as its new building (above). 


equipped to meet her internal eco- 
nomic problems than any country 
save the United States. None of these 
problems would cause war with a 
Russia desisting from conquest. 

But real peace is deeper than ab- 
sence of war. That will be won in 
the realm of philosophy and _ ideas. 
Indeed. the great reason for pre- 
venting war is to permit ideas to 
meet ideas on their own merits. The 
age-old. tragic fact is that the masses 
of the 
peoples. have not the faintest desire 


to kill or be killed in a third world 


people, like all 


Russian 


CONTISUED 


struggle. The deep cravings of all 
peoples are for friendship, under- 
standing. truth and love. These are 
translated into social demands for 
freedom from fear, poverty, exploi- 
tation and oppression. Neither inter- 
national nor civil war can satisfy 
these deep desires, nor meet those 
social demands. The West knows 
this: hence its alarm. The East 
senses it: hence the desperate fight 
of the Kremlin group to maintain 
itself by arms and police. The states- 
man’s business is to keep the confla- 
gration at bay, and give ideas their 
chance, relying on the moral strength 
of the ideals he represents to bring 
to their support the masses through- 
out the world. 

| have absolute faith in the out- 
come. We meet a betrayed revolu- 
tion in a decadent. imperialist, dic- 
tatorial phase, building an empire on 
the negatives of human _ behavior. 
Such empires engage no permanent 
loyalties: they invariably break up. 
War would defeat this empire in any 


case. First-rate statesmanship can 








Man like Walter Bedell Smith is need- 
ed to run cold-war offensive. 


avoid that war. Such of the ideals 
of the original Russian revolution 
as have value will continue to in- 
fluence the world: their strength is 
in themselves, not in armies, lying 
propaganda, or the MVD. Leader- 
ship. integrity, vision. courage and 
unlimited determination are now 
needed. I believe the people of the 
United States and of the Western 
world have, and will call out. all 


these qualities. 





What, Never? 


“Pravda declared today that the Soviet Government 
had given repeated demonstrations of full pre- 
paredness to undertake the task of regularization of 
Soviet-American relations. . . . Pravda quoted Premier 
Stalin’s declaration made to Roy Howard, American 
newspaper publisher, in 1936: 

““The export of revolution—this is nonsense. . 
To state that we allegedly want to make revolution in 
other countries, interfering in their life, this means to 
say what doesn’t exist and what we never preached.’ ” 


(Moscow dispatch in N. Y. Times, March 29, 1950) 


Well, Hardly Ever 


“The overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and 


establishment of the power of the proletariat in one 


country [Russia] still does not mean that the complete 
victory of socialism has been ensured. ... For this the 
victory of the revolution in at least several countries 
is needed. - Therefore, the revolution in the vic- 
torious country must regard itself not as a self-suf- 
ficient entity but as an aid, as a means of hastening 
the victory of the proletariat in other countries.” 
(Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism, 1924) 

“The U.S.S.R. inevitably becomes the base of the 
world movement of all oppressed classes, the center of 
international revolution.” (Program of the Communist 
International, 1928) 

“The victory of the proletarian revolution in one 
country, Comrade Stalin emphasizes, is a means and 
an aid in developing the victory of the revolution in 
all countries.’ (The Soviet Book [Russian magazine}, 


February, 1949) L. J. &. 


















WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASHINGTON witnessed a rare 
Wien of Administration hu- 
miliation last week, when Senate 
Leader Scott Lucas and 


Maiority Whip Francis J. Myers 


were forced to issue a minority re- 


Majority 


port opposing a decision by a sup- 
posedly Democratic-controlled com- 
mittee. Lucas and Myers issued their 
report —- euphemistically styled a 
“joint statement”—after the Senate 
Finance Committee’s vote on the So- 
cial Security Bill. 

The two Senators had found them- 
selves on the short end of an 11-2 
committee vote. in which six Demo- 
crats (including chairman Walter F. 
George of Georgia) teamed with five 
Republicans to emasculate the Ad- 
ministration’s measure to overhaul 
inade- 


After 


the debacle. Lucas and Myers stated 


and modernize the present 


quate social security system. 


that “we fully intend to reserve our 
rights to support on the Senate floor 
several liberalizing amendments not 
accepted by a majority of the com- 
mittee.” 

The pro-Administration duo will 
be embarrassed in two respects in 
the coming floor fight. First of all. 
their awakening to the urgency of 
the situation has been a belated one. 
Their other duties may have pre- 
vented them from personally steering 
the bill through the 


throughout its consideration, but this 


committee 


does not absolve them of blame for 
failing to see at all what the commit- 
tee’s conservatives were up to. They 
should have stepped into the fight 
while decisions were still in a fluid 


By Jonathan Stout 


Social Security 
Battle Looms 


state, not after they had already 
jelled. 

Secondly, Lucas and Myers must 
take account of the improvements 
however meager—made by the com- 
mittee on existing legislation. They 
will have to tread lightly, lest they 
jeopardize even those few conces- 
sions agreed to by the conservative 
coalition. It was for that reason. 
the two declared, that they signed 
the committee’s majority report. 

On two points, however, they plan 
to fight. “Specifically.” they say in 
their minority report. “we shall sup- 
port the principle of permanent and 
total disability benefits [which the 
House has approved, but the Senate 
committee has rejected] and. . . seek 
to raise the wage base above the 
$3.000 limit 

, 


committee [compared with the $3.- 


voted by the Senate 


600 limit approved by the House ].” 

A worker who is totally and per- 
manently disabled (as, for example. 
by cancer, heart disease. arthritis or 
accidental injury) is, of course, more 
thoroughly “retired” from employ- 
ment than one who has merely reach- 
ed 65 years of age. If the disability 
occurred on the job, he is protected 
by workmen’s compensation. 

But cancer, arthritis and_ heart 
disease are not job-connected ail- 
ments, so that the hapless worker 
who is afflicted by these before 65 
has nowhere to turn except to char- 
ity. It was the Administration’s aim 
to broaden the Federal social security 
program to take in this area of in- 
security for millions of workers. 

The second point on which Lucas 
and Myers have elected to fight in- 
volves the problem of how to raise 


old age annuities to levels which 
will really enable aged workers to 
live on their pensions. 

One way of doing this is to in- 
crease the total amount contributed 
by workers to their pension funds 
over the years. At present, workers 
pay 114 per cent on their earnings 
up to about $57 a week. As wages 
in many industries have moved 
above the $57 level during the past 
decade, millions of workers have lost 
the opportunity to fatten their retire- 
ment funds. The AFL and CIO have 
asked that the limit be raised to 
$4,800 a year, proving that the work- 
ers are willing to pay additional so- 
cial security taxes. But this would 
also require employers to pay more 
taxes on the added $1,800 a year. 
since employer and worker both pay 
1% per cent on the taxable amount. 

Since the conservatives on the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee obviously did 
not act to protect the workers from 
additional taxation, it is quite clear 
whose interests they were defending. 

But one main phase of the con- 
servative drive to sabotage the Ad- 
ministration’s plans still appears to 
elude Lucas and Myers. Many per- 
sons have been shocked to learn. 
during the long public discussion of 
old age pensions, that most state 
welfare programs give the aged al- 
most double what taxpayers get un- 
der social security. The average 
social security pension is only $26 a 
month, while the average monthly 
charity allowance to the aged desti- 
tute is $45. 


unanswerable argument for 


This has provided an 
almost 
raising Federal social security contri- 
butions to a point assuring pensions 
as large as the charity allowances. 
The reactionaries on the Senate 
Finance Committee had an answer. 
though: they slashed the bill’s public 
assistance appropriation from $275.- 
000,000, as provided by the House, 
to $45,000.000. The theory appears 
to be that you can make an inade- 
quate old age pension look better by 
cutting down public charity to look 


worse in comparison. 
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Sympathy for Alger and Priscilla Hiss (above). says this 
writer. is more than “charity for a sinner’s self-destruction.” 


EMORIES of public life are notoriously short. 

Political events not personally experienced are 
scanned in today’s papers. and forgotten by the time 
tomorrow s hit the streets. 

Thus many people believe that rowdy Congressional 
investigations are a new invention, a vicious weapon of 
the cold war. But Congressional investigations have 
been ferreting out undue, illegal and sometimes criminal 
group influences on the life and liberty of the republic 
for more than three decades. 

From 1909 to 1937, the suspicion that Big Money 
corrupted national politics led to at least a dozen such 
investigations of business leaders—from the Pujo Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Concentration of Money and 
Credit through Teapot Dome to the Special Committee 
to Investigate the Munitions Industry (of which Alger 
Hiss was counsel). 

These probes were frankly partisan affairs; for the 
most part, the Democratic and Bull Moose legislators 
were out to prove wrongdoings in the Republican admini- 
stration. The investigating Congressmen and legislators 
were exempt from libel, and fortunately so. Otherwise 
they could not have financially withstood the interests 
they attacked. The fiery accusations and the cheap ora- 
tory that went with them often overshot their mark. At 
the time, they certainly seemed to do great harm to 
business, if not to the community at large. Often grave 


charges were levelled at innocents and “reputations were 
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smeared.” But, as we can see today, all the noise did 
not harm the innocent victims, one of whom was Ber- 
nard Baruch. 

These partisan invesiigations publicly aired every 
shred of suspicion, every conceivable bit of evidence. 
They led to several court convictions: a few financiers 
and high government officials were sent to prison. New 
laws were drafted which forestalled repetition of the 
scandals: and the social climate, as well as the economic 
intercourse of the country, was revitalized in a cleaner 
and healthier way. 


In recent years, the attention of Congressional com- 
mittees has been directed toward the infiltration and 
misuse of government by Giant Dictatorship rather than 
by Big Business. With the battle being run along parti- 
san lines, its tough fighting has unfortunately sometimes 
clouded the communist issue itself, which is equally 
vital for both parties. But the most abused of Congres- 
sional committees unearthed the treason of Alger Hiss, 
whose guilt was finally confirmed by a court. And while 
that committee and other committees did attack presum- 
ably innocent people, those people received every op- 
portunity to defend themselves publicly in the press and 
even in the committee rooms. 

The investigation is directed against two groups of 
fraudulent Communist helpmates in government—first, 
the agents who are unfit according to law: and second. 
the fellow-travelers and dupes who seem unfit, according 
to common sense (for a while at least), to hold positions 
of political trust. The present probe has followed the 
course which the pre-war investigations of fraudulent 
Big Money had healthily taken. Although such investi- 
gations start rather late, are sometimes handled in un- 
skilled. silly and worthless ways, and have a lot of 
regrettable accompaniments, yet few Americans can have 
any quarrel with their main purpose and effect: to keep 
this country from being turned into a concentration 
camp. and to save freedom from being submerged by 
fear. 

What is amazing is the extent to which many well- 
meaning non-Communists give emotional support to those 
suspected of Communist collaboration—and even to those 
who have been found guilty of high crimes. To the same 
extent. we find widespread hostility against the men, 
media, Congressional committees and courts of law who 
have been prosecuting those Communist collaborators. 
The passionate sympathy shown in some quarters for 
Alger Hiss is the perfect illustration of this attitude. 


The excess of tears shed by some people for Mr. 
Hiss is sometimes explained as genuine charity for a 
sinner’s tragic self-destruction. But why, then, do the 
same people exhibit such frantic hatred of the confessing 
and repentant sinner, Whittaker Chambers? A look at 
the Hiss partisans and Chambers-haters is most revealing. 
To explain the motives of the majority of Hiss’s de- 


fenders, let us examine the argument heard most often 
in his defense. “Hiss,” say his sympathizers, “has done 
only what was very decent and patriotic while he did it 
—he believed in friendship with the Soviets, just like 
everybody did at the time.” Except for the fact that 
his special usefulness to the Russians led him to a 
friendship considerably closer than that of the average 
sympathizer, it is undeniable that Hiss played with 
communism when playing with communism was most 
fashionable. from the ambassador down to the last little 
analyst. And for precisely this reason, the vast mass of 
former sympathizers and ex-fellow travelers identify 





themselves—subconsciously at least—with Alger Hiss. 


But the conflicts and confusions which turned them 
into fellow-travelers originally are still at work-—inside 
them. now. when they have ceased being full-fledged 
fellow-travelers. They have not yet solved their constant 
wavering between moral ends and immoral means. Be- 
cause they “believed” in American democracy as well as 
in Communist comradeship, they still hold a muddled 
allegiance to a number of contradictory ideas. Their 
loyalty to America provokes their bad conscience. because 
of their past and, to some extent, present allegiance to 
ideas of the “united front” and “war-time alliance.” 
Identifying themselves with Alger Hiss, they feel that 
the public judgment on his guilt is a judgment on their 
own past guilt. 

But they are unable to frankly admit their guilt as 
a thing of the past. which they have got over with 
and regret. Since, on the other hand, they have moved 
too far from pro-communism to still proudly defend 
treason, they remain in an emotional quandary. 


Chambers was able to do what these former sym- 
pathizers could not do. He finally and completely broke 
with his aberrations. He found a home in a new security. 
This was enough for the ex-fellow travelers. Having 
identified part of their selves with Mr. Hiss, they identi- 
fied the other part with Mr. Chambers, and directed 
all their resistance against him. This is the psychological 
mechanism of exteriorizing transference and ensuing 
aggression, a mechanism which delivered the former 
sympathizers from their predicament. They could now 
hate the man who made a clean breast of his guilt- 
which was their guilt. And they would defend the man 
who was publicly convicted of his past doings—which 
were their doings. 

There are two archetypes of the Former Fellow- 
Traveler of 1950. There is Mrs. Bleeding-Heart who, in 
the 1930's, joined so many committees for good causes 
whether they were run by and for Communists or not. 
Then there was Dr. Win-the-war, in the 1940's, who 
deliberately repressed his resistance to, and even courted, 
communism, while the strange alliance between the Bab- 
bitt and the Bolshevik lasted. These two are still articu- 


late figures on the American scene when it comes to the 
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THE HYSTERIA OF THE HISSLINGS coxnsee 


defense of the past as an issue of the present. In the 
conflict between their new anti-communism and_ their 
past pro-communism, they must, as the psychological 
textbook predicts, have recourse to rationalizations to 
defend their contradictory and irrational views. 

Few people have the strength to revise their past 
opinions, even if they directly contradict their present 
views. So we hear again the old “united front” and “war- 
time alliance” slogans, in lusty discord with the present 
“resistance to tyranny” line. And these are fortified 
by ideas borrowed from the integral pacifists and civil 
libertarians (a group of watchdogs valiant and useful 
by themselves. though rather alien to the crowd of 
Hisslings). To defend the vestiges of pro-communism 
in an anti-communist society, the Hisslings rationalize 
that some pro-communism—about as much as_ they 
themselves have practiced—must be part and parcel of our 
democracy. This. of course, is nonsense, but it helps 
political neurotics feel comfortable amid their conflicts 
and confusions. It also helps the Communist conspira- 
tors continue their present work. 

Twisting their image of political reality until it fits 
into and confirms their conflicting political emotions, 
the Hisslings regard the investigation of suspects as a 
witch-hunt, the prosecution of legally indicted suspects 
as the persecution of innocent heretics. The guilt of 
the conspirators for slavery disappears in their minds 
behind the personal (and therefore incidental) depravity 
of a few anti-Communists, and the defamation of char- 
acter and motives of all anti-Communists. The partisan 
investigation is transformed in their minds into nothing 
hut a free-for-all between two parties for their own 
sake. In the end, they are completely able to forget 
that this country is defending itself—so far with re- 
straint—against the agents of the concentration camp 
state. 

To repress the facts which would make a shambles 


of their carefully-constructed defense mechanism. they 





LINES FOR 
MOTHER’S DAY 


Here’s a thought that’s as sweet as clover. 
And helps make this day a glad one: 
There are mothers the whole world over— 


Yes, even Joe Stalin had one! 


—Richard Armour 





have been supplied (from Communist party sources) 
with a magic word. This word marvelously does away 
with all irritating insights. The word is “hysteria.” 
Whatever is done in defense against the Communists 
is “hysteria.” When a New York teacher who lied 
about her Communist past is fired, the Hisslings call it 
persecution of free inquiry. When an applicant for a 
job with the supersecret Central Intelligence Agency 
is turned down for unknown reasons, the banal happen- 
ing is described in a series of pitiful and insinuating 
articles designed to make the reader indignant over the 
injustice done his fellow man (as if every non-Com- 
munist had a right to be employed as a spy, and as if 
it were hysteria to pick the best man). A few isolated 
incidents like these are all the Hisslings need to prate 
noisily about hysteria in the United States. 

Equally repressed in the minds of the Hisslings is 
the fact that the Communists—by their very doctrine— 
have to try desperately to get footholds everywhere in- 
cluding the camp of the enemy, including anti-Com- 
munists if you will. There is sufficient proof that they 
have succeeded here in this effort. The great amount 
of pro-Soviet propaganda appearing in conservative and 
even reactionary newspapers and magazines is ample 
evidence of this fact. Even Alger Hiss, let it be remem- 
bered, never joined a front organization or publicly ex- 
tolled the Politburo. The investigation of Communist 
auxiliaries becomes hysterical only if one disregards this 
fact, and the facts of the planned Soviet aggression (as 
the Hisslings and their mentors try to do). 

At its summit, the fellow-traveling propaganda for 
\merican submission to Moscow had taken in almost a 
third of our population. Given the tremendous turnover 
of sympathizers with Communist aims over the last 
twenty years, almost one out of two Americans may at 
one time or another have been caught to some degree in 
the Communist web of lies. While many of them have 
completely recovered from their one-time mistakes, quite 
a few others still cling to the petrified ideas of their past. 
feel guilty about their conflict, and try to save their 
conscience by a relapse into new delusions. Just as they 
once clamored for Moscow triumphs leading to Yalta and 
Potsdam, they now clamor for the rights and privileges 
of the Communists to conspire in our midst without 
being hindered by investigations and eventual prosecu- 
tions. If they had their way, the consequences of their 
own present hysteria might be as grave as the conse- 
quences of their past delusions are today. 

The Hisslings are always ready to yell hysterically 
about “hysteria,” and to rally behind any argument, man. 
or movement which obstructs the weeding out of Com- 
munist agents and influences on our politics. For their 
own delusions, dreams and areas of ignorance concern- 
ing world Communism, as well as present American 


reality, have not yet been weeded out. 
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A Russian town’s answer to Mosinee’s 


“One Day of Communism” 


Stalinee ‘Surrenders’ 


By Boris Shub 


STALINEE, SIBERIA, May 10 


HIS typical Soviet community was “surrendered” to 
ype “democrats” today. 

Nearly 1,500 people crowded “Liberty Square” across 
from the MVD shortly before noon today to witness the 
mock “surrender.” They sat smiling in a grandstand 
bedecked in bright blue bunting and placards reading 
“Death to Stalin! Long Live Russian Freedom!” 

The ceremony was held in connection with Stalinee’s 
demonstration of what life can be under democracy. The 
“One Day of Democracy” was staged by local trade 





“COMMUNIST COUP IN THE UNITED STATES" 


union and peasant cooperative leaders in reply to 
Mosinee. Wisconsin’s “One Day of Communism.” 

In a swift mock revolution, in which the entire popula- 
tion zestfully participated. the local MVD chief was pub- 
licly hanged. Communist party headquarters was seized 
by the trade unions, portraits of Stalin, Malenkov, and 
Beria burned in the garbage dump, and all political 
prisoners released and cheered wildly as they marched 
past the “Liberty Square” reviewing stand, while loud- 
speakers blared the Russian version of the Marseillaise. 

At newspaper kiosks, a dozen bright new dailies and 
magazines replaced the Soviet press. The paper of the 
Revolutionary Democratic party, People’s Will, sold out 
within five minutes of its appearance. On its front page 


Boris SHuB is the author of a forthcoming book on 


the present world conflict. 


To Democracy 


it carried messages of congratulations from labor and 
democratic leaders throughout the world, as well as a sur- 
prise greeting from a leading Soviet General revealing he 
had belonged to the “victorious” revolutionary party 
since 1945. 

In the late evening. with messages of congratulations 
still pouring in from all parts of the world, the Acting 
Mayor of Stalinee (a veteran trade unionist released from 
the MVD jail earlier in the day) announced that the 
town had been renamed Kronstadt. in honor of the 
freedom-loving sailors who had died on the barricades 
in 1921 defying the Communist regime. His announce- 
ment was greeted with deafening roars of applause by 
the huge mass of over 350,000 workers and peasants 
who had flocked to the city from neighboring towns and 


collective farms when word of the local “revolution” 


reached them. 
With the exception of the hanging of the local MVD 
chief, the “revolution” was completely bloodless. Within 
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“DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA" 


three hours after the “uprising” not a single Communist 
party membership card could be found in town, and in 
an improvised Gallup poll, 99.7 per cent of the adult 
population claimed they had voted with the anti-Com- 
munist 0.3 per cent in the last Soviet elections. 

In a statement issued by the Kremlin late last night. 
it was charged that the “mock revolution” had gone too 
far. A new spokesman for the Politburo (four of whose 
members are reported missing) said that Generalissimo 
Stalin was convinced that the entire Russian people was 


involved in the plot. 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






W. H,. CHAMBERLIN 


EVER since the collapse of the 

Roman Empire have so many 
educated people lived with a forebod- 
ing sense of imminent catastrophe. 
The present generation has exper- 
ienced first an economic depression 
of extreme severity, then a war of 
terrific brutality and destructiveness 
and finally a complete failure to 
achieve peace after the war's end. 

Even if one dismisses as luridly 
improbable the prospect of tens of 
millions of human beings being in- 
cinerated in one vast atomic or 
hydrogen auto-da-fe, the vast intensi- 
fication of means of destruction casts 
a dark shadow over the world of 
1950. It is not convincing to brush 
off the pervasive sense of doom with 
references to prophecies of disaster 
in former times, some of which were 
never realized. As James Burnham 
writes in The Coming Defeat of 
Communism: 

“The crisis of our time is not a 
vague foreboding. It is presented to 
the senses, most palpable. It is there 
to be seen from the streets of Darm- 
stadt. along which not a single build- 
ing is whole. It can be noted from 
the porch of St. Paul’s, where the 
blocks of empty cellars, from which 
weeds and even trees now grow, com- 
ment on the future of London’s City. 
Its terms are given by the jammed 
freight cars that roll toward Siberia 
from the Baltic, carrying three na- 
tions to dissolution, or by the tribu- 
nals at Budapest and Prague and 
Bucharest.” 

The crisis of western civilization is 
further reflected in music that has 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Anxious Age 
and Stuart Hughes 


forgotten how to sing, in art that 
fails to depict, in literature that has 
largely lost the classical virtues of 
form and order, in philosophical and 
psychological trends that emphasize 
the abnormal and the irrational. All 
in all, despite the glittering successes 
of science and technology, despite 
widely distributed material _ pros- 
perity in North America, this may 
well be called an age of anxiety. 

H. Stuart Hughes, professor of 
history at Harvard and grandson of 
the late Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, offers an interesting, 
thoughtful commentary on this age 
in his little book, An Essay For Our 
Times. Mr. Hughes is more con- 
cerned with describing and analyzing 
the crisis of western civilization than 
with suggesting a remedy. The near- 
est he comes to stating a positive 
philosophy is in the last sentence: 

“For the present our best course 
is to cultivate intellectual honesty, a 
good temper, and a broad apprecia- 
tion of the ultimate humanistic goals 
that unite and transcend the compet- 
ing ideologies of our era.” 

But into a little book of less than 
200 pages the author succeeds in 
packing a good deal of solid reflec- 
tion on a vast range of subjects, 
from the philosophy of Spengler and 
Toynbee to the latest moves in the 
cold war. He has studied Henry 
Adams, perhaps the most sensitive. 
subtle and inquiring intellect Amer- 
ica has produced, to good advantage. 

Recognizing America’s emergence 
into a position of unprecedented 
world power. Mr. Hughes is worried 


over its qualifications to use this 
power wisely. He points up sharply 
an issue which has worried many 
thoughtful teachers when he writes: 
“American education has raised gen- 
eration after generation of literates 
without producing a population that 
can think.” 

Naturally the book does not pass 
over the supreme political issue of 
our time, American-Soviet antagon- 
ism. It is here unfortunately that the 
author shows the least convincing 
grasp of the situation. For example, 
Mr. Hughes attaches undue value to 
the opinions of Sir John Maynard, 
a British writer on Russia whose re- 
liability may be judged by the fact 
that he denied the reality of the 
1932-33 famine. Against the western 
ideal of personal freedom Mr. 
Hughes tries to balance supposed 
Soviet “values,” “collective enter- 
prise.” “shared work and enjoy- 
ment,” “consciousness of participa- 
tion in building a socialist society.” 

This dismisses far too lightly the 
overwhelming evidence of the slave 
basis of the Soviet economic order 
and the significance of the large 
number of Soviet citizens who have 
been only too happy to escape from 
these “values.” 


OPERA FAVORITES 


Everyone has a right to his own 
taste in opera, as in other art forms. 
But to me, an ardent Wagnerian, it 
was quite a shock to learn that the 
new manager of the Metropolitan did 
not include a single work by Wagner 
in his list of ten favorite operas. 

Mr. Bing’s list set me to thinking 
which ten operas I would choose. 
| found myself coming up with two 
lists. The first, for intrinsic great- 
ness: the four Ring operas, Tristan 
und Isolde, Die Meistersinger, Tann- 
haeuser, Lohengrin, plus Moussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godounov and Khovan- 
china. The second list, for variety: 
Goetterdaemmerung, Die Walkuere, 
Die Meistersinger, Tannhaeuser, 
Boris Godounov, Khovanchina, 
Faust, Aida, Carmen and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





On Zola and Minister McCann 


In 1878, Emile Zola wrote an in- 
teresting essay entitled The Republic 
and Literature. Zola, a staunch re- 
publican, a democrat, a libertarian, 
began his essay thus: 

“| have no attachment to the 
political world, and I expect neither 
place nor pension nor recompense of 
any kind from government. This is 
not pride: it is . .. a necessary state- 
ment. I am alone and free: | have 
worked, | work still; my bread comes 
from that.” 

And then he wrote: 

“My position is clearly defined. | 
am a republican who does not live 
by the republic. The idea occurred to 
me that the situation is an excellent 
one in which to say aloud what | 
think. | know why 


to speak. One is expecting a cross: 


many hesitate 
another is anxious about the place 
which he occupies in the administra- 
tion: a third hopes for advancement: 
a fourth expects to become attorney- 
general. then deputy, then minister. 
then—who knows?—President of the 
Republic. The necessity of daily 
bread. the longing for honors are 
terrible ties which bind the most 
simple liberties.” 

Zola also pointed out how many 
of the republicans of his day were 
against writers such as himself, and 
how they posed the spirit of truth 
in literature. Such politicians. he de- 
clared. “are suspicious of literature 
because it is a force which always 
escapes them Kingdoms. em- 
perors. governments, even those who 
pride themselves upon protecting let- 
ters, have repulsed original writers 
and innovators.” 


The history of censorship is fairly 
familiar. Generation after generation 
of serious writers have met with the 


same kind of charges. “Liberty,” 


Zola wrote, that is all the govern- 


ment can give us.” Any self-respect- 
ing writer will never ask more than 
that from men of power and of 
affairs. 

All of the above has come to my 


mind rather forcibly because of a 





Novelist Farrell. whose own works have 
had to buck censorship. 


clipping from the Montreal. Canada, 


Gazette, which has recently been 
called to my attention. It is a col- 
umn, “Affairs of State.” 
a Canadian journalist named Arthur 


Blakely. Mr. Blakely titled his col- 


umn, “The Character of a Happy 


written by 


Censor.” 

The “Happy Censor” is the Hon- 
McCann. National 
Revenue Minister of the Canadian 
Government in Ottawa. Mr. Blakely 
compares Mr. McCann to Cato the 


orable James J. 


Censor. “Like Marcus Porcius, James 
J. McCann is at war with a rising 
tide of intellectualism which he is 


By James T. Farrell 


waging with such zeal as to acquire 
the same nickname as the great 
Roman Consul.” In Canada, there 
is a permanently banned list of 300- 
400 books and seventeen publications 
in English and French. From April 
1 to November 30, 1949. 80 more 
books were added to this list. In- 
cluded on this list are books regarded 
for long as classics in the civilized 
Western World, and there are even 
some books which Mr. Stalin him- 
self has not as yet suppressed. 
Minister McCann takes full respon- 
book 
Thus, Mr. Blakely quotes him: 


sibility for these bannings. 

“As head of the department (of 
National Revenue) I[ take full re- 
sponsibility for the final say as to 
whether these books enter or are 
prohibited, and | intend to do that 
until some better system of censor- 
ship is set up. if that is required. by 
the Canadian government.” 

Mr. Blakely points out that Mr. 
McCann does not have time to read 
all of the books banned on his re- 
sponsibility. His executive assistant, 
one Mr. W. B. Stuart. helps him do 
this. and “he had persons to assist 
him with the reading and censorship 
of these books.” Mr. Blakely asked 
him how many such persons there 
were. Mr. McCann said that “the 
number is three or more depending 
upon the requirements.” And when 
there is a question of banning books 
in a foreign language, then govern- 
mental translators are used, but if 
they cannot handle the book in ques- 
tion, outside translators are hired 
te do the job. 


time censoring officials. For, as Mr. 


There are no full 
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McCann declared, “I suggest it would 
be folly to have full-time officials 
(for censoring 80 books from April 
to November) who would have as 
little work to do...” 

As for Mr. McCann’s own qualifi- 
cations to ban books, including re- 
cognized masterpieces by writers like 
Joyce or Balzac, he said to Mr. 
Blakely: “I suggest that you do not 
have to be a great literary critic to 
tell the difference between decency 
and filth. 


ber of these books and without read- 


I have looked at a num- 


ing them very far I could see that 
they were not the type of literature 
that should be let loose in this coun- 
try where everybody can read it. . . 
Much of the literature that seeks ad- 
mission to this country is so filthy 
and so immoral, and some of it so 
seditious. that it would be doing a 
great disservice to Canada to allow 
such trash to come in...” 

And as far as Minister McCann 


is concerned, once a book is banned. 


ON ZOLA AND MINISTER McCANN  cossiscro 


the ban will be for all time. Thus 
he was asked: “Would he suppose 
that a book banned 20 to 40 years 
ago as immoral would be declared 
moral today or tomorrow?” 

He snapped out an answer to this 
question. 

“Certainly not.” 

Minister McCann is. obviously, a 
problem of Canadian democracy and 
of Canadian culture. The Dominion 
of Canada is not, it seems. economi- 
cally developed to the point where it 
can have a healthy national publish- 
ing business of such a scope that it 
can publish the literature of the world 
for a Canadian market. Canadians 
must get many books from foreign 
countries, especially England and 
\merica. and the costs of these books 
are. thus, raised because of such items 
as transportation costs and the like. 
In addition to this. Canadians have 
to bear the added burden of Minister 
McCann. 

When he says a book is “filthy” it 


is not necessary for an American 





author to answer him. It is sufficiem 


to observe that his words have im- 
portance for one reason, and one 
back 


words up by the Canadian police 


reason only. He can these 


power. All this suggests that he 
might be quite like those French 
republicans about whom Zola wrote 
in 1878. 

The Canadian Government is a 
member of the UN. It 
UNESCO. It 


made in these world organizations to 


supports 
supports the efforts 


work toward the creation of condi- 
tions whereby free access to ideas. 
to information. and to literature will 
he possible. The contrast between the 
Dominion of Canada in the UN and 
Minister McCann eloquently speaks 
for itself. 

Today, as in Zola’s time. we face 
the dangers of a bureaucratic and 
arbitrary censorship. And in_ the 
Western Hemisphere, Minister Me- 
Cann. of Canada, is an example of 


this arbitrary bureaucratic spirit. 
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A Great Humanist Reformer 


Henry George, Citizen of the World 
By Anna George de Mille. 


University of North Carolina Press. 276 pp. $3.50 


Ir has been the fashion of late to 
dismiss Henry George either as a 
peddler of quaint nostrums or an 
apologist for capitalism who diverted 
American labor from the true path of 
class warfare. A man whom many 
viewed as a sapper of the pillars of 
society in his own lifetime, he ap- 
pears a harmless enough figure today. 
As a critic of American industrial so- 
ciety, his emphasis on land reform 
seems tangential, and he never really 
grasped how modern corporations 
were transforming American life. 
One might excuse George for this 
more readily if he had drafted his 
theories a generation earlier, but 
Progress and Poverty was published 
the year following the great railroad 
strike and he spent most of his adult 
vears in an age of robber barons. 
Whiskey Rings. and Pinkerton thugs. 

Yet it would be a mistake to accept 
such an assessment of George. To 
determine his significance as a re- 
former in postbellum America, it is 
profitable to compare him with his 
two opponents in the famous New 
York mayoralty race of 1886, Abram 
Hewitt and Theodore Roosevelt. In 
an era of spoilsmen, Hewitt stands 
forth as the outstanding liberal 
Democrat of the era, while Roosevelt 
was the Progressive standard bearer 
in 1912. Henry Adams wrote that he 
“knew, more or less. all the men in 
any way prominent at Washington. 
Among 


or knew all .about them. 


them, in his opinion, the _ best 
equipped, the most active-minded. 


and most industrious was Abram 
Hewitt, who sat in Congress for a 
dozen years, sometimes leading the 
House and always wielding influence 
But Hewitt could 


observe of George’s theories that “the 


second to none.” 
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horrors of the French Revolution and 
the atrocities of the Commune offer 
conclusive testimony against the 
dreadful doctrines which can only be 
enforced by revolution and_blood- 
shed.” Theodore Roosevelt, who de- 
cided to run against George because 
it was “too good a chance for a 
young man to advertise himself.” 
wrote George off as an “utterly cheap 
reformer.’ In contrast to Hewitt’s 
smug contentment with conservative 
rule and to Roosevelt’s chauvinistic 
jargon and dubious Progressivism. 
George’s intellectual integrity. disin- 
terestedness, and concern for freeing 
the human spirit from the onus of 
poverty are remarkable even today. 

Henry George’s ideas and actions 
are deeply embedded in the humanist 
tradition. The dignity of man was 
the only measure by which any in- 
stitution could be judged, and if he 
defended capitalism, it was not out 
of a craven fear of the propertied 
classes. as the rentiers learned when 
he opposed compensation to landown- 
ers whose land values he would tax 
away. George accepted unquestion- 
ingly the agrarian values of Jefferson, 
but he owes even more to the liberal 
capitalism of the Jacksonian Demo- 
crats. He opposed the grant of sub- 
sidies to railroads. of high 
favors to corporations, all the trap- 
pings of Whiggery run riot. but he 
had no quarrel with acquisitiveness. 
for he serenely believed that if cap- 
italism could be freed from the bur- 
den of paying unearned increment 
on land and the system of govern- 
ment by special favors, it would yield 
abundance to every man. 

In his faith in progress and in un- 
bridled individualism, George speaks 
for nineteenth century America. In- 


tariff 
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deed, his whole life is a pageant of 
the era—the prodigal son who leaves 
home to sail before the mast to the 
Orient; the itinerant printer, churn- 
ing new ideas as he sets his type: the 
miner seeking a bonanza in_ the 
Canadian goldfields: the years of 
poverty as he works on The Great 
Book; slow recognition at home and 
sudden fame abroad: and the tri- 
umphal return home to the banquet 
at Delmonico’s. It is essentially with 
this peculiarly American odyssey that 
Anna George de Mille, the author's 
daughter, is concerned in her bi- 
ography. It is a typically hagiogra- 
phic family biography. uncritically 
adulatory, and her failure to probe 
more deeply into George’s ideas and 
the consequences of his political acts 
at times results in a rather one- 
dimensional picture of the man him- 
self. Despite this. we may he grate- 
ful for this new biography which 
frequently captures the warmth and 
magical charm of the little. redbeard- 
ed man in the slouched hat who in- 
spired such devotion for himself and 
his ideas. The book is filled with inti- 
mate descriptions of George. sailing 
on East River. singing an old sea 
chantey to his daughter, or cycling 
with portly Tom Johnson in Central 
Park—in the midst of a sober ac- 
count of Spencer's Social Statics. his 
son writes George that “Johnson 
makes the pedal mount from both 
sides now!” Mrs. de Mille’s posthum- 
ous study will not replace or even 
challenge a work like Geiger’s. but it 
is a gay. unpretentious picture of 
the Prophet of San Francisco, written 
with a light hand, imbued with a 
deep respect for a man who sought to 
remove the strange anomaly of pov- 
erty from the path of Man’s progress. 
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Mr. Huxley’s New Perspective 


Themes and Variations. 
By Aldous Huxley. 
Harper. 272 pp. $3.50 


Tuis latest book of essays is an ideal 
companion volume to Huxley’s Ends 
and Means and Perennial Philoso- 
phy. It will dispel any notions abroad 
that Aldous Huxley has, through his 
conversion to Eastern mysticism, 
thrown in the towel, or that his form 
of Vedantism has confined him sole- 
ly to contemplating his navel. Far 
from becoming “ex cathedra” like 
his fellow-countryman, D. H. Law- 
rence. Huxley’s_ self-contemplation 
seems to give him a much sharper 
perspective of world problems than 
before. One of the few really intelli- 
gent writers of our age, and certainly 
one of the most widely recognized 
prose stylists writing in English to- 
day. Aldous Huxley has, in his per- 
fection of the essay. practically out- 
rivalled himself as a novelist. Even 
rabid admirers of his novels will 
have to agree that. at times. as a 
novelist he would make a_ better 
polemicist. And now we have the 
proof. For here. stripped of pyro- 
technics and erotic high jinks. are 
polemics that match even Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters for grace. elo- 
quence and urbanity. 

The first essay. “Variations on a 
Philosopher.” which takes up more 
than half the book. is a biographical 
study of the nineteenth century 
French metaphysician and philoso- 
pher. Maine de Biran. Author of 
that unique philosophical document 


Journal Intime. de Biran was an odd 
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paradox. He was a professional poli- 
tician, but he was also a hopeless in- 
trovert. Living in a time of great po- 
litical and economic upheavals, he 
nonetheless was unaware of the rise 
of nationalism or the Industrial 
Revolution. And yet his “predilection 
for introspection” and eventual with- 
drawal from the exterior world have 
so intrigued Huxley that one wonders 
if de Biran has been to any extent 
a model for him. He has already 
made reference to de Biran in an 
early work, Texts and Pretexts. Still 
Huxley has very decided views on 
what constitutes “the whole man” 
when he says “extreme cerebrotonics 
must learn the difficult art of looking 
outwards.” What’s more, Huxley, 
though a mystic, has put this into 
practice. Or how else could he 
bridge the mental gap between the 
aesthetic and the practical. between 
imagination and logic, as he does in 
these pages? 

For many years now Aldous Hux- 
ley has been asking himself and his 
readers what are “the relations be- 
tween the personal and the historical. 
the existential and the social?” He 
has found a partial answer in de 
Biran’s conclusion that “the indi- 
vidual’s relation to history and _ so- 
ciety is normally that of victim to 
monster.” | suppose it is here that 
we have the central theme of the 
book, the peg on which Huxley hangs 
his brilliant and stimulating ideas 
on art. politics, death, religion, and 
the very private experience of con- 
templating “the divine spirit.” For 
all the remaining shorter pieces, 
whether they deal with Art vs. Re- 
ligion, variations on Baroque Art, El 
Greco, Goya, or Prianesi’s haunting 


metaphysical etchings “The Prisons,” 


illustrate clearly Huxley's old scorn 
for the collective mentality. He goes 
even further to prove his point by 
giving us concrete examples where 
artists, writers and philosophers have 
created their finest work when func- 
tioning independently of the church 
or the state. In other words Huxley 
says the individual is all that really 
matters; man and society, art and 
the church, are categorically separate 
unities. 

In “The Double Crisis” he urges 
us to conserve our dwindling natural 
resources and get away from power 
politics, “idolatrous nationalism,” be- 
fore it is too late. This would mean 
calling in experts like Margaret Sang- 
er and setting up international agri- 
cultural boards to combat soil ero- 
sion. 

But Huxley introduces a skeptical 
note in the opening essay when he 
states: “The best-laid plans have a 
result which no planner, however in- 
telligent, can foresee. . . . 1 And yet the 
revolutionaries and advocates of radi- 
cal reform implicitly deny the fact 
of man’s necessary ignorance.” Per- 
haps it would clear things up more 
if we knew just how many months 
or years had elapsed between the 
writing of the introductory philoso- 
phical piece and his concluding essay 
on long-term scientific planning. Of 
course, time means nothing to the 
mystics, even mystics like Huxley 
who have miraculously escaped “atar- 
axia,” an indifference to humanity 
and its troubles. Also, as Huxley 
cautions us, none of us would have 
anything to lose, and perhaps much 
to gain, if we went back to the wis- 
dom of the ancients and learned 
to respect, not try to “conquer” na- 


ture. 











Economics and the Public Welfare. 
By B. M. Anderson. 


D. van Nostrand Company Inc. 602 pp. $6.00. 


THIS BOOK is no ordinary financial 
history. It is a well-documented criti- 
cism of our monetary-fiscal policies 
since 1913, written with conviction 
from an intimate knowledge of the 
men and events that produced the 
policies. The author’s central thesis 
is that efforts to stabilize business 
activity have failed to date primarily 
because they underestimated the im- 
portance of wage-price adjustments. 
This theme lurks beneath his cri- 
ticism of federal reserve policies in 
1920. 
Money underlying them attributed 


The Quantity Theory of 
general price movements to changes 
in the’ money supply, and failed us, 
says Anderson, because it could not 
reveal growing maladjustments in re- 
lative prices and costs (building 
prices and railroad costs especially 
were out of line) which eventually 
precipitated a recession. Our 1923 
revival is analyzed in similar terms. 
The key to that speedy upturn—later 
used as a springboard to criticize 
New Deal policies—was supposedly 
a “severe decline in commodity 
prices” (the BLS wholesale price in- 
dex dropped 100 points from August 
1920 to August 1921), a “moderate 
decline of wages,” and complete debt 
liquidation by our unit banking sys- 
tem. Conservative government fi- 
nance and tight credit policies hast- 
ened these necessary adjustments. 
Failure of New Deal employment 
policy is Anderson’s main target. He 
argues that NRA codes and strong 
labor legislation, premised on a 
“naive” purchasing power theory of 
employment, repeatedly brought wage 
rates out of line with prices, squeezed 
profit margins and prevented rapid 
That 


Anderson discounts 


recovery. 
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the effects of such policies on total 
consumer spending is not surprising 
in light of his attempt to refute 
Keynes’ whole theory of under-em- 
ployment (see chapter 60). In any 
case, one senses that whatever these 
policies’ effects on aggregate demand. 
Anderson considers their immediate 
impact on costs and profit expecta- 
tions crucial. He criticizes credit ex- 
pansion for reducing the pressure 
on business and labor to adjust wages 
and prices downward, and offers the 
recession of 1937 as a crowning ex- 
ample of the ineffectiveness of New 
Deal deficit spending in the face of 
disproportionate wage rates (in con- 
struction). 

Perhaps the most reasonable part 
of Anderson’s case remains between 
the lines. He should have pointed 
out that besides actual mechanical 
effects of higher wages on profit mar- 
gins and total consumer spending. 
there are important psychological 
effects on business outlook. Never- 
theless. as it stands the book is a 
fine antidote to the more extreme 
brand of Keynesianism. But even 
the most sympathetic reader will 
want more rigorous proof before he 
accepts the author’s view that New 
Deal labor and spending policies were 
the main cause of the protracted de- 
pression. Moreover, critical readers 
will hasten to point out that Keynes- 
ians like Alvin Hansen have analyzed 
the 1937 recession in practically the 
same terms as the author. In fact. 
anyone conversant with current eco- 
nomic literature will know that many 
Keynesians are making real attempts 
to integrate a study of cost-price be- 
havior into their analytical frame- 
work. 
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Apparently Anderson is not satis- 
fied with such “integration,” and 
would reject the whole undercon- 
sumption theory. Now one may agree 
with him that Keynesians have 
ignored movements within the aggre- 
gates they study, that the ratio of 
consumption to income is not stable 
but varies through the business cycle, 
that no deficit spending will maintain 
full employment without strong poli- 
cies relating to business monopolies, 
unions, and farmer organizations, 
and yet insist with the. Keynesians 
that government taxing and spending 
must supplement orthodox open mar- 
ket operations and interest rate ma- 
nipulations if business activity is to 
be stabilized at a high level. Indeed, 


cursory examination of the Presi- 
dent's Economic Reports since 1946 
suggests that many of Anderson’s 
policies are no alternative to the 
New Deal path but rather an import- 
ant prerequisite to its success. 

For Anderson, men are as_ im- 
social forces in 


portant as broad 


explaining the sweep of financial 
history. and so there parade before 
us silhouettes of Senators like Carter 
Glass. and Federal Reserve bigwigs 
like Benjamin Strong and Daniel 
Crissinger. 

The book strikes one as a collection 
of elaborate diary notes and flashes 
of insight from which a treatise might 
have been written, rather than such 
itself. A 


blemish is the author’s failure to 


a_ treatise more serious 
pound home the effect of financial 
developments within France, Britain 
and Germany (which he describes 
admirably) on American problems 
and policies. Too much remains be- 


tween the lines. 











The City That Made Kafka 


Franz Kafka and Prague. 
By Pavel Eisner. 
Golden Griffin Books. 100 pp. $3.00 


Like Franz Kafka. Pavel Eisner 
was born in Prague. He knows the 
conditions under which Kafka grew 
up and lived from his own experi- 
ence. In them he tries to find a key 
to the understanding of a writer who 
in the last twenty years has troubled 
literary critics more than any of his 
contemporaries. Kafka seemed to 
open. like Dostoevsky before him. a 
new window into the curious and 
frightening depths of human exist- 
ence. On the one hand he shocked 
and puzzled. on the other hand he 
aroused ever-new attempts to find 
the source of his strange art) and 
personality. 

All these efforts to explain by 
necessity remain unsatisfactory. Like 
every other great artist. Kafka re- 
mains a unique individuality. the 
complex mystery of which refuses 
itself to any simplified determination 
by sociological. biological or psy- 
chological factors. That Kafka was 
born and grew up in Prague. that he 
was of Jewish descent and came from 
a middle-class family. that his vital- 
ity suffered from a general and sex 
ual hypertonicity. all this is undeni- 
ably true. Yet these are traits shared 
with millions of other beings: none 
of them became Franz Kafka. 

Of all the interpretations — prof- 
fered. that by Pavel Eisner comes 
nearest to explaining Kafka’s “mys- 
tery. as far as any particular per- 
sonality can be explained by a gen- 
eral situation. In his short but 
substantial study. Mr. Eisner views 
Kafka as a product of the ancient 
and quaint city of Prague (some ex- 
cellent photographs of the city adorn 
the volume). and of the uniquely 
pathological conditions of the 
German-Jewish population there. This 
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highly cultured middle class group 
was a small island in a hostile and 
unknown Czech world. But it was no 
less distant from any close connec- 
tion with the living German people. 
It was an artificial remnant, possible 
only in the multi-national Habsburg 
Empire at the turn of the century. 
Thus this small minority was _her- 
metically separated from Czech and 
from German life. it was never dans 
le vrai, to use Flaubert’s expression, 
in a natural sociological and psycho- 
logical conditioning. (The very fact 
that Flaubert used this expression 
in the sense in which Mr. Eisner ap- 
plies it to Kafka shows clearly that 
it was not a situation unique to the 
German-Jewish minority in Prague.) 

Kafka’s relationship to his father. 
a hard middleclass employer. perhaps 
produced in Kafka a consciousness of 
social guilt. Again such a consci- 
ousness is in no way confined to 
Prague German Jews, but can be 
found among the heirs of wealthy 
families in Britain or the United 
States. In fact. as far as my observa- 
tion goes, it is much stronger among 
youth living in nationally “normal” 
conditions and rebelling against pa- 
ternal social attitudes and conditions 
than I ever found it among German 
Prague Jews. Kafka certainly was 
influenced in his life by what might 
be called his marginal position from 
the point of view of nationality. 
cultural traditions and social posi- 
tion. None of these are peculiar to 
the Prague German Jews, and even 
less to Jews in general. Nevertheless. 
among all the hypotheses trying to 
explain Kafka, Mr. Eisner’s carries 
the highest validity. Even irrespec- 
tive of this contribution he has suc- 
ceeded in writing an excellent and 


understanding book on Prague and 
its German minority, which has given 
to German culture and to the world 
in the last half century at least three 
writers of first rate importance, Rilke, 
Kafka and Werfel, as well as a host 
of minor lights. Thus the book 
should be highly recommended to all 
the many readers interested either in 
Kafka, or in modern German litera- 
ture. or simply in the human prob- 
lem. This new publishing house is 
to be congratulated on its first ven- 


ture. 


A Sour Mixture 


If You Were Born In Russia. 
By Arthur Goodfriend. 
Farrar, Straus. 192 pp. $5.00. 


In an effort to contribute to un- 
derstanding between Americans and 
Russians, Arthur Goodfriend has 
edited a representative collection of 
photographs of Soviet life. He has 
indeed amassed an inclusive array of 
Sovjoto favorites. But while all the 
ingredients of Soviet life are present. 
Mr. Goodfriend’s mixture is sour, 
principally because he equates the 
great achievements of the Russian 
people with the activities of the pres- 
ent Soviet regime. Mr. Goodfriend 
makes little attempt to evaluate his 
material, all of which is culled from 
Soviet sources. 

Finally, Mr. Goodfriend’s empha- 
sis is remarkably naive for 1950: the 
entire subject of police repression 
and dictatorship is brushed off in a 
blithe half page. This book gives 
about as true a picture of Russia as 
the view of America one used to ob- 
tain in PM, AS. 
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‘On STAGE 






ETER Pan has come again, and 
p is a hit. James Matthew Barrie 
had a way with him that still holds. 
The Charm School has eager pupils 
in every generation. Adorned by 
Jean Arthur. the new production by 
Peter Lawrence and R. L. Stevens 
at the Imperial Theatre drew all the 
oldsters with Maude Adams mem- 
ories. But the ingredients have 
changed: the charm is brushed more 
lightly: there are music and lyrics 
by Leonard Bernstein: there is the 
Boris Karloff. 
doubling as Father Darling and 
Captain Hook the Pirate. And. of 


course. there is Miss Arthur’s new 


ominous loom. of 


interpretation of the role. 
How has time altered Peter Pan? 
This is no trivial question. of 
concern merely 
When Maude 


Peter. a group of girls | knew used 


to theater people. 


Adams was playing 


to wait for her after every matinee. 
She came to recognize the devoted 
little coterie and admitted them to her 
dressing room. They even took their 
boy friends to undergo the great 
actress’ inspection before becoming 
engaged. 

Last night I received a note from 
one of that group. “Do you agree 
with Brooks Atkinson et al,” she 
asked me. “that this is an ‘agreeable. 
fresh. delightful’ performance, or 
with my friend R, H.. who remem- 
bers Maude Adams and thinks this 
performance stinks? ... Be careful! 
I’m hanging breathless on my fate!” 
Having seen Maude Adams many 
times, especially as Peter Pan, | 


went to the Imperial on opening 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Peter Panacea— 


The World Wags 


night expecting to be disappointed. 
Instead. | was delightfully surprised 
by Jean Arthur's superb playing: 
but even more, | was moved to pon- 
der on our changing world, as ex- 
emplified by the changes wrought in 
this production of Peter Pan. 

If the producers who made these 
innovations are correct in their esti- 
mate of our times. the 1950's are 
turning away from sentiment. To- 
day’s messy world must be faced 
realistically: if we allow sentiment 
to influence our attitudes and actions. 
we may stumble into pitfalls or freeze 
to death in the cold war. Sentiment. 
therefore. must be played down. 

Jean Arthur portrays Peter, not 
with the wistful charm of Maude 
Adams. but with the arch mischief 
of a romping tomboy. The  senti- 
mental moments are either speeded 
When Wendy is about 


to show Peter what a “thimble” is. 


up or cut. 


the jealous Tinker Bell cuts in be- 
fore their lips are joined—they do 
not kiss. The revival of the dying 
Tinker Bell—clap hands, if you be- 
lieve in fairies!—is hurried through 
as though it were a moment to be 
slightly ashamed of. instead of a 
memory of childhood to be snuggled 
to one’s heart. And when, in the 
final battle between the boys and the 
Hook asks Peter 
“Who are you?” and Peter cries: 
“Pm Youth! I’m Joy! 'm Freedom!” 


clashing of 


pirates, Captain 


there is such loud 
weapons that you cannot distinguish 
the words, unless you know them al- 
ready. It is as though the producers 
were afraid those in the audience 


might expect Peter more properly to 
ery: “I’m Youth! [’m worried! I 
want the Four Freedoms!” 

The very fact that one of those 
four sought-after freedoms is “free- 
dom from fear” marks this as an old 
and tired age. To youth—fresh, ex- 
uberant, always hopeful youth—fear 
is but a teasing, a quivering in the 
vitals that has all the eerie appeal of 
a new thrill, out of which the young 
man knows he will leap to the ulti- 
mate triumph. It is not the mere 
absence of fear, but resolute action 
in spite of fear, that has built the 
monuments of man’s glory. Barrie 
knew this, and Peter Pan lived it. 

But Boris Karloff is afraid of it. 
as his Pirate shows. (I didn’t like 
Karloff as Mr. Darling, either: he 
burlesqued there, too.) The “serious” 
parts of the play. which might have 
sent that delicious shiver of fear 
along the spine. are here burlesqued: 
it is not Barrie’s pirate we watch, 
but Gilbert and Sullivan’s. Boris 
Karloff is in the wrong play. So, I 
feel, is Leonard Bernstein’s music. I 
didn't mind seeing the director put 
the Indians through a folk dance rou- 
tine: our redskins have been to Okla- 
homa. But Bernstein’s music is too 
adult. It is out of place when Wendy 
sings it, especially for her closing 
lines (Barrie was good, there); and 
when the mermaids try to grow 
lyrical, they should indeed be pushed 
back under water. 

Jean Arthur is a delight to watch 
in her stir about the earth and 
through the air. Marcia Henderson, 
as Wendy, 


motherly girl. Joe E. Marks, as Smee 


makes an excellent, 


the sewing pirate, enhances his little 
role with genuinely comic playing. 
Making one of Peter’s pals a little 
Negro gives rise to some amusing 
moments. But I'd have preferred to 
stake my hopes on Barrie’s play. 
rather than on the musicalized trav- 
esty of Karloff and Bernstein. Jean 
Arthur got into bad company. There 
is still Youth in the world; and 
atomic fission has not yet blown up 


Joy, nor smothered Freedom. 
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Vacation with a Purpose 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Family Vacation Center 
at Crafts, Carmel, N. Y. 


Community Church of New York 
“Knowing Not Sect, Class, 


Weekly Rates $37.50 (Children $32.50, $25) 
For information: Write 40 East 35 Street 
Phone: MU 3-4780; MAhopac 8-8711 





of the 
Civilization. 


Nation or Race.” 








Lecture Extraordinary! 
SCOTT NEARING 
“Living Sanely 
in a Mad World" 


How to survive Economically, Physi- 
cally and Ethically in an H-Bomb 


Followed by a Public Forum and 
Buffet Dinner. 
Sat., May 20, 8 p.m, sharp. 
CAPITOL HOTEL 
51st st, and 8th ave. 
Ticket, incl, Dinner, $1.50 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 


ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 


This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
BRANCHES IN NEW YORK CITY 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 


Ask for booklet No. L.-62 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


NOW IN OUR 


76th YEAR 








Acclaimed 


in 


AN UNPRECEDENTED SALUTE 


from 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


THE NEW LEADER 


is well worth bringing to the attention of your friends. For our 
special offer see ad on back cover. 





famous pamphlet is now 


3rd Big Edition 


“Answers Please! 


Questions for Communists” 


Stephen Naft’s 


available in a new, 


revised edition. 


We suggest that you place your order early to insure your copy 
of this sensational work which uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Communists. 


—25¢ per copy— 





Please Print 


The New Leader 
7 East 5th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


copies of the newly 


Enclosed is & for 


revised pamphlet “Answers Questions for 


Communists.” 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
crTy 


ZONE STATE 


Send 
for 

your 
copy 
right 


away 




















DEAR EDITOR 


Soviet Slaves Do 
Have Friends—Here 


Home Front” of March 18 Dr. 
Bohn said it. In Soviet Russia “The slaves 
have no friends.” I will always back and con- 
tribute to the Workers Defense League, the 
Civil Liberties Union, and the National Child 
Labor Committee, as well as to the Anti-Poll 
Tax movement, and peonage in the turpentine 
camps of Florida affects me just as it does 
you; but after reading David J. Dallin’s books; 
The Dark Side of the Moon, Soviet Gold, 
and sundry other books, like Koestler’s, that 
bear upon the subject, I do not equate slave 
United States Labor 
In his calm and 


In “The 


labor in the with Slave 


in Soviet Russia. excellent 
book, My Three Years in 
Walter Bedell Smith says (page 121), “My own 
estimate, after examining all possible sources, 
is that the strength of the entire involuntary 


Voscow, General 


labor force is equal to about eight per cent of 
the total population of the Soviet Union, that 
is, about fifteen 
American labor would be the reply Stalin made 
to Harry Hopkins, who was explaining that the 
Lease 
Said 


million!” Interesting also to 


slow delivery of certain items of Lend 
was due to strikes in the United States. 
Stalin, “Strikes? Don’t you have police?” 

The facts are known. But 


who still cannot bear to hear anything against 


those liberals 
the Soviet Union continue to bury their heads 


in the sand. I recommend General Smith’s 
book for 


too—but of course they won't read it. 
Witutram Rose BENET 


them to read—it has much humor 


Barden Bill Ignores 
Southern Negroes 


In the discussion on federal aid to educa- 


tion, the very reasonable compromise on the 
various controversial embodied 


in the bill which passed the Senate seem to 


issues that are 


have been overlooked. 

Federal aid to education presents two thorny 
issues. One is Negro 
in those states where there are separate schools 


justice to the minority 


' 


for whites and Negroes and where the Negro 


children usually get much less money per 


child 


white children. 


than do the 
if at all, 
behalf of 


spent on their education 
The other is how far, 
federal funds should be spent on 
children attending parochial schools. 


The Barden pill 


whatsoever for the Negro children 


contains no safeguards 
Under its 
provisions the Southern states could spend all 
money on the white children if 

The bill, on the other 


hand, contains adequate guarantees by requir- 


the federal 


they wished. Senate 


ing states where there are separate Negro 
schools to give federal money to the Negro 





The New Leader welcomes comment trom its 


readers, regardless of point of view. Try to 
keep your letters under 300 words. 


schools in no less a proportion than the Negro 
children bear to the total number of children 
and without worsening the state’s proportionate 
contribution to the Negro schools. 

The Barden bill denies any federal money at 
all to children attending parochial schools. For 
this reason and because it is intended to per- 
mit continued and even intensified discrimina- 
tion against Negro children in their educa- 
tional opportunities, it has enthusiastic back- 
ing from people with a Ku Klux Klan men- 
tality, although of course there are some with- 
out such prejudices who support it. 

The bill which passed the Senate permits 
federal 


schools 


money to be given to aid parochial 


provided such schools are recognized 


by state law as part of the public school sys- 


tem. Why is this not a reasonable compro- 
mise? It does not give the Catholics all that 


they ask. for it does not require federal money 
to be spent for the welfare of children attend- 
ing parochial schools. On the other hand it 
seems to me unreasonable to deny to the Cath- 
anything at all in the way of 


if the state 


olic minority 


federal for education even 


money 
laws include the Catholic schools as part of 
the state’s school system. The essence of 


democracy is compromise and respect for the 


interests and rights of minorities. Children 
are children and future citizens whether their 
religion or that of their parents compels them 
to attend parochial schools or not; and benefits 
auxiliary services 


for better education and 


should not be denied to them if state and 
local laws permit. 

Above all, the advantage of the Senate bill 
is that it removed the religious issue from the 
federal level to the state level, and thus made 
it possible for both Catholic and Protestant 
Senators to vote for the bill with a clear con- 
science. 

Lewis 


ALFRED BAKER 


Richard Armour’s Poems 
Are Applauded Again 
Keep on giving us plenty of Richard Armour. 
For unforced wit, with a jolt at the end that 
recalls O. Henry, he is tops in his field—easily 
a match for Ogden Nash. His poems by them- 
selves are worth the price of the magazine. 


Louis FEINBERG 


Claims We Discriminate— 
Against Baseball Fans 
| picked up a copy of your magazine last 
week and noticed that you don’t have any base- 


ball You 


straight: there are millions of baseball fans in 


news. may as well get one thing 
this country and you won't get very far if you 
try to highhat us. 


MERTON K. STICKLEY 











Pienie of Social Democratic Branches of Northern 
New Jersey, Sunday, June 11 at Camp Solidarity, near 
Lincoln Park. Speakers Louis P. Goldberg, Andrew 
P. Wittels, Herman Woskow, August Claessens. Dinner 
at 12:30 P.M. Price $1.50. For reservations and direc- 
tions write State Secretary, Frieda Thomas, 109 Bel- 
grove Drive, Kearny, N.J. Phone, Kearny 2-4872. 








SAN CARLO OPERA 


SEATS NOW at BOX OFFICE 
QEENING PERF. LA TRAVIATA 


Thurs. Evg., May 18—AIDA 
Fri. Evg., May aa. ee BUTTER- 


Sat. Evg., May 20—CARMEN 
Sun. Mat., May 2iI—RIGOLETTO 
Sun. Evg., May 2i—LA BOHEME 


Mon. Evg. May 22—LA TOSCA 

Tues. Evg., May 23—CAVALLERIA RUSTI 
CANA: PAGLIACCI 

Wed. Evg., May 24—BARBER OF SEVILLE 

Thurs. Evg., May 25—LA TRAVIATA 

Fri. Evg., May 26—FAUST 

Sat. Evg., May 27—IL TROVATORE 

Sun. Mat., May 28—LA BOHEME 

Sun. Evg., May 28—CARMEN 

Mon. Evg., May 29—MADAMA BUTTER 

Y 


FL 
Tues. Evg., May 30—AIDA 
Orch. $2.00 & 2.40; Loges $2.40; Mezz. $2.00; 
Bale. $1.50; Eves.—Sun. Mats & Sun 
Eves.: Orch. ; Loges $2.40 & 
00 Tax Incl. 


3. 
CENTER THEATRE asin 'st.'e' othr Ave. 








Theater Parties 


All trade 


organizations are 


unions and_ fraternal 


requested, when 
planning theater parties, to do so 


through Bernard Feinman, manager 



























Roads to Freedom 
Forum, every Sunday, 
9:30 P.M. station WEVD. 
Program, 
14, 
Treason,”” 
Ralph de Toledano, Vic- 


tor Lasky. 


May 


“Seeds of 


Sunday, 
topic: 


Speakers: 
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AWARDED PULITZER PRIZE-1950 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY EZIO 


 MARTIN-PINZA 


In A New Musical Play 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 





IN 


COLOR BY 





“WABASH 
AVENUE" 


TECHNICOLOR 





Oo e N x Lar: ‘ical de 
Po vagtlgs Macarena 58: Sn tyries by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
partment. Phone SPring 7-8260, the ined Ia Book by 
Re OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
New Leaver theatrical department. Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulte 
° +) , Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
East 15th Street, New York 3, Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
er oe A aii MYRON McCORMICK 
O, MAJESTIC THEA.. 44th St. W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25 
7th Ave. & Sut . 
BETTY GRABLE Louis 
VICTOR MATURE Armstrong 
PHIL HARRIS EXTRA 





CHICO 
MARX 


movies are better 
than ever 
















FABIAN’S 
EULFON AN ROCKWELL ; WE ¢ 9000 
WITH 
Cary Grant nd John Garfield 
U 
“eee IS MY CO-PILOT'' 


ith Dennis Morgan 


aun STRAND 


“DESTINATION TOKIO" 







FABIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 


FLATBUSH 
Fox: 
TR 5-9350 


SOCCER EEE E EEE EEEEEEE 


JUNE HAVER - GORDON MacRAE 


The Daughter ot Rosie O’Grady 


TECHNICOLOR 
* FEDERAL AGENT at LARGE 


ply 











EDITORIAL 





oO ER the details of the cur- 
rent Atlantic Pact meetings — and 


they will range across the whole world—the 
issue concerned is this: The West has 
reached its moment of decision. and only 
decisive grasp of that moment can prevent 
the cold war from becoming hot within a 
very short time. 

The drift, doubt and improvisation which 
have characterized Western diplomacy since 
1945, must go. If, as Secretary of State 
Acheson has put it, “situations of strength” 
must be created, at once and everywhere. 
the Atlantic powers must act with boldness 
to create them. 

The least and the most that can emerge 
from the Western deliberations is Western 
unity. To the economic cement of the Mar- 
shall Plan. and the military steel of the 
Atlantic Pact. must be added the political 
dynamism of an Atlantic Community geared 
for united action. 

In Germany, Russia has practically 
handed the West the initiative. It has prob- 
ably antagonized every German with its 
shameless admission that about 1.500.000 
German prisoners of war have come perma- 
nently under the Soviet iron heel. We can 
think of no better time for the West to play, 
in contradistinction, a positive role, by in- 
viting the Bonn Republic into the Atlantic 
Community. This can be done without en- 
couraging German rearmament. 

Britain must be persuaded to enter the 
European payments union. Her economic 
position has improved so much that she 
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Atlantic Unity— 


understandably fears the consequences of 
too close a liaison with inferior economies. 
But at stake. Britain must surely see, is not 
only the destinies of others, but of herself. 

France's commitments in Indo-China 
prevent her from making a full contribu- 
tion to Atlantic defense, and also complicate 
the picture in Southeast Asia. On the one 
hand, a way must be found to relieve France 
of the burden of fighting Ho Chi Minh with- 
out either involving other Western powers 
or weakening the military front: on the 
other hand. Bao Dai must be granted more 
independence without requiring the French 
to surrender everything at once and thereby 
creating a dangerous vacuum. 

As the Atlantic powers meet, and we de- 
mand of them the highest unity of purpose 
and action, America itself is divided. 

Fear, suspicion and confusion at home 
not only weaken U. S. prestige abroad, 
but frustrate our ability to muster all of our 
resources—physical and political. as well as 
moral and spiritual—for the gigantic tasks 
ahead. Internal weakness cannot attract and 
firmly bind to us strong allies. Without 
American unity it will be impossible to 


forge Western unity. 
Dr. Schuster's New Post 
T HE APPOINTMENT of Dr. George N. 


Shuster as Commissioner of Bavaria is 
a promising one. On all counts, Dr. Shuster 
is the right man for the job. He is an 
educator trained to think a social problem 
conclusion. His 


through to its logical 




















ate abs 


American Unity 


scholarly volume on The Germans proves 
that he understands the people with whom 
his lot is now cast. The fact that he is a 
Catholic specially equips him to deal with 
the stubborn and conservative-minded 
Bavarians. Above all, his are the convictions 
of the forthright, militant, non-equivocating 
type of democrat, rather than the compro- 
mising, intellectually confused ““democrat” 
who is often so easy a prey to wily totali- 
tarians of right and left. 

Let us hope that our future appointees in 
this crucial cold-war sector will be chosen 
with equal regard for proven worth, rather 
than politics, patronage and protocol. 


A Great Union 


N EXT week, the Amalgamated Clothing 
hold its 
seventeenth biennial convention in Cleve- 


Workers of America will 


land, Ohio. The “Amalgamated” is a stir- 
ring example of labor union responsibility 
not only to the membership but to the 
public at large. A bank and an insurance 
company in New York City bear its name. 
Its comprehensive social program includes 
a 2,500-unit co-operative housing project 
under construction in New York at a 
planned cost of $20,000,000, and million- 
dollar health centers now building in New 
York and Philadelphia. It has always been 
in the vanguard of progressive politics. 
THe New LEADER salutes the members 
of the ACWA and its president. Jacob 


Potofsky, who inherited the mantle of the 
union’s founder, Sidney Hillman. 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the 
views of The New Leader. We welcome a variety of 
opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 

Editorial Offices: 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7 8260-1-2. Washington Bureau: 5606 Madison 
Street, Bethesda 14, Md. Price 15 Cents. Subscription 
rate $5.00 a year; foreign and Canadian $6.00. 
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COCOOCCOOOEOOOOSOOOSOOOOOHOOOO HOO OOOOOCOEOHOOOOOO® SPECIAL 


Special Trial Offer Coupon 


oY ED 


e says Professor Daniel Fetler 
oi of Rutgers University, 


or ¥ Sthat The New Leader is changing to magazine format. 
ea as ‘May | suggest that each subscriber order ten copies of 


an early issue and distribute them among his friends."’ 


Dr. Fetler thereupon ordered 80 copies of The New Leader 
to distribute among his students and thereby fathered a whale of 
an idea. 


Dr. Fetler’s letter and suggestion typify the enthusiasm which 
has greeted the initial appearance of THE New LEADER magazine. 
Space alone prevents us from publishing the innumerable con- 
gratulatory messages that have been streaming into our office from 
labor leaders, educators, statesmen, journalists, and well-wishers 
of all sorts. 


We are indeed heartened by it all. 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank everyone of you for 
your encouragement, and for the effort you expended to launch 
THe New LEADER on its new career. 








Trial Introductory and 





Gentlemen: 


I wish to enter a 27 week subscription for myself [] for a friend 


Address 


This is the gift of 


Address City Zone State 


Gift Subscription 
For New Readers Only 


For a very limited time, THE NEW LEADER will ex- 
tend an opportunity for NEW READERS ONLY to 


subscribe for a special trial term of 27 weeks at the 





Enclosed is $2.00. 


bargain price of $2.00, which is less than ™% of our 
Zone State regular price at the newsstands. If you are already a 
subscriber, see that your friends are as well informed 
as yourself. Give a gift subscription on these attractive 
terms. Act now, as this offer is good for only thirty 


days. 

























